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A Dangerous Fallacy 
Exposed 


T has been an oft-reiterated statement on 

the part of many who are anxious to secure 

votes for Mr. Bryan, and who would mini- 

mize the dangers of his free-silver heresies, 

that even if he were elected, after the cur- 
rency legislation of last winter, it would be im- 
possible for him as President to do anything 
inimical to the financial welfare of the country, 
during his four years’ tenure of office. Entirely 
apart from the folly of such a statement as a bid 
for support for a candidate whose political nature 
is essentially unmoral, the facts are directly to 
the contrary. It is true that the financial legis- 
lation of the late session of Congress, over which 
there was so much rejoicing last March, declared 
the existence of the gold standard, and provided 
for the redemption of United States and Treas- 
ury notes in gold, but it distinctly did not estab- 
lish gold. as the final metal of redemption for all 
currency issued by the government, or for the 
payment of the principal of and interest upon 
government bonds. Neither did this measure em- 
body, in any of its provisions, any clause making 
the payment of private or public debts in gold 
mandatory. As a matter of fact, the currency 
measure of last March, valuable as it is in 
many respects, does not bear critical ‘analysis at 
the hands of those who wish the question of our 
finances settled once and for all and taken out of 
politics, and any elector of these United States 
who casts his vote for W. J. Bryan in November 
next, under the impression that his wings are 
clipped by the recent act of Congress, wi!! com- 
mit one of the greatest political mistakes at this 
moment conceivable. 

The actual situation, as it exists to-day, has been 
forcefully pointed out by Professor J. LawRrENCE 
LauGuuin, of the University of Chicago, a recog- 
nized authority on finance, and a gentleman, by- 
the-way, who, if the Anti-Imperialism bugaboo 
were really of paramount importance in this cam- 
paign, would be only too glad to vote for Mr. 
Bryan. In writing upon this subject some days 
ago, Professor Laucuii expressed himself as 
follows: 


We are assured that we may rest free from all 
danger of the “ silver issue,” which we hear on all-sides 
is now “dead.” On the strength of this belief, political 
lines are being drawn, and a plan of campaign is being 
formed. That there has been a subtle game of politics 
played with our recent monetary legislation through 
the influence of the Senate is unmistakably clear, and 
is nothing unusual or surprising. But it is not certain 
that the general public is aware of the exact effect of 
the provisions of the new law, or informed how little 
has been done. Indeed, it may be a surprise to many 
to be told that, as regards the establishment of the 
gold standard, not only has practically nothing new 
been introduced into the’ situation by this bill, but 
that we have in general no new means of maintaining 
the standard which we did not have before the act was 
passed. If there had been possible danger from silver 
before March 14, 1900, the same danger still exists. 
Without any desire to be sensational or to create 
alarm, it is my belief that ic is wise to face the facts 
of this new act as they are. While I do not believe 
that the gold standard is in any more danger than it 
was in 1899, I certainly do believe that we are not in 
any better position in 1900 than we were before. 


Professor LaveHtin’s analysis of the act, which he 
goes on to make, shows it to be plainly inadequate 
as a measure of final safety—not because of what 
it does provide, but because of what it omits, and 
chief among its omissions is its failure definitely 
to provide for a means of accomplishing that 
which it was framed to make secure: the main- 
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tenance at a parity with the standard of value 
of all forms of money issued or coined by the 
United States. Whether this omission was an 
oversight on the part of the legislators having the 
bill in charge, or was, as Professor LaveHuin inti- 
mates, an evidence of gross cowardice on the part 


of Congress, is apart from the question. The 
fact that the means to accomplish the end its 
enactment had in view are not provided for, is 
as certain as that two and two make four. 

In other words, there is nothing in the statute 
law of this nation as it exists to-day to restrain 
W. J. Bryan, if elected President of the United 
States, from putting his dishonorable financial 
policies into operation, and to that extent de- 
stroying the credit of the United States, and 
causing the people thereof to suffer that shame 
which belongs to the welsher who contracts an 
obligation and refuses to discharge it. 

No one who knows Mr. Bryan, or is at all fa- 
miliar with his recent dictatorial attitude toward 
the Boxer Convention at Kansas City, can for a 
moment doubt that, given the opportunity which 
the law gives him, he will avail himself of it to 
the utmost. Wherefore any sound-money man 
who votes for this candidate because “he can do 
nothing to injure the nation’s credit,” will do so 
without a knowledge of the facts in the case, and 
provided the so-called Democratic ticket is suc- 
cessful, will later have cause bitterly to repent 
his act. 


T is really pathetic to read the expressions of 
delight from certain Democratic sources over 
the nomination of Apia E. Stevenson for the 
Vice-Presidency. There is at least one sterling 
Democrat on the ticket, these unhappy persons 
say; and then they shake their heads in great 
satisfaction, and flatter them- 
_~ Adlai E. selves that the grand old party 
is coming into its own once 
more, forgetting that the selection of Mr. Steven- 
SON as a representative of the old-time Democracy 
shows all the more emphatically into what par- 
lous estate the party has fallen. Mr. Stevenson 
was never a representative of anything in Dem- 
ocracy which was worthy of admiration. In mat- 
ters where strength of purpose, conviction, prin- 
ciple, were required, Mr. Stevenson, from first to 
last, has been weak and colorless, the tool of 
others, a creature so devoid of positive conviction 
that his personal influence in public life was actu- 
ally nil. On the other hand, as a representative of 
the things which the best elements of his party 
held in reprobation, Mr. StevENSON was a tower of 
strength. It does not require a strong memory 
to recall the days of “ Apiar’s Axe,” the memora- 
ble weapon with which this eminent statesman 
chopped faithful government servants out of of- 
fice, and placed in contempt all his party’s pro- 
testations of loyalty to the cause of civil service re- 
form. Later, when Mr. Stevenson managed to 
creep into the Vice-Presidency under the cloak of 
Mr. CLEVELAND’s respectability, he for four years 
devoted himself to aiding the wreckers of the Ad- 
ministration to thwart the efforts of the Presi- 
dent. In the bitter and prolonged fight on the 
silver question in the late days of the CLEVELAND 
Administration, Mr. Stevenson was worse than 
useless to the men who stood steadfast for the 
integrity of the country and the honor of the 
Democratic party. He was the ally in the Sen- 
ate of the blatherskite orators who tried to talk 
the country into bankruptcy; and the man who 
was honored by the people with the second highest 
office in the land, instead of standing by his chief 
in a conflict requiring the most unremitting loy- 
alty, was a deserter, « skulker, and a coward. 
If Apia E. Stevenson is a type of what is left 
of the Democratic party, the salvage on the dere- 
lict is not worth a tenth part of a Bryanized cent. 


T is interesting to note that our great and good 
friend, Mr. Epwarp Arkinson, has turned 
aside from the contemplation of the horrors of 

Imperialism for a moment, and has been consid- 
ering scientifically the possibilities of a world’s 
famine. It is needless to say that Mr. ATKinson 
believes the famine is bound to 

— Warning come. When a man of his per- 
Atkinson tinacity devotes a lifetime to 

the discovery of embarrassments, there is fo pos- 
sibility that any particular trouble for which he 
may search may remain long in hiding. Having 
discovered an undesirable conclusion, the Atkin- 
sonian method is infallible in the detection of 
premises, and just as the eminent Anti-Imperialist, 
reasoning backwards, has found justification for 
his attitude in the matter of the Philippine Isl- 





ands, so has he definitely discovered the causes 
which his conviction that we must some day have a 
universal famine required him to find. The spply 
of potash is giving out, and without potash maa 
will be unable to produce the food necessary to 
existence, and of course without food only Anti- 
Imperialists can live, and as there are not many 
of these, equally of course the human race must 
sooner or later be destroyed. It is a fearful pros- 
pect to face, but the whole scheme is so clearly 
and so plausibly presented, that we cannot doubt 
the ultimate any more than, after reading Mr. 
Arxktyson’s articles on Imperialism, we can doubt 
the Imperial trend of this republic. 

There is only one consolation. It is virtually 
_admitted that the famine is not likely to come 
upon us for at least three thousand and three 
hundred years, which is reassuring to those of us 
who are not so deeply worried politically as to be 
unable to eat, or to digest what we have eaten. It 
is also reassuring to believe that Mr. Arkinson’s 
disasters are so far removed from the present, that 
there is no cause for immediate apprehension, and 
we can now quite understand his Imperialism 
scare. The American Empire, with all its trap- 
pings and satrapings, prophesied by this Tooley 
seer, is not a present possibility, but one for the 
far future. If we had known all along that Mr. 
ATKINSON’s eyes were fixed upon the year of grace 
5200, we should have been more lenient in deal- 
ing with him. We had supposed that he was look- 
ing upon Imperialism as an imminent danger, and 
therefore an issue in this campaign. Now that we 
know the truth, we humbly apologize for our 
guarded, but none the less plain, intimation that 
the eminent Back Bay philosopher is a nuisance, 
and a person utterly lacking in the commonest 
forms of patriotism and good sense. 


HE horrible catastrophe involving the de- 
struction of the North German Lloyd Steam- 
ship Company’s piers at Hoboken, of three 

liners, and the loss of over a hundred lives should 
result in an awakening of the proper authorities 
to the needs of this port for permanent dock fa- 

cilities commensurate to the 
Inflammable Piers greatness of its commerce. It 
should not have required an accident of this na- 
ture to call attention to the fact that the average 
pier of New York is the flimsiest of structures. 
It has been obvious to all observers for many years 
that New York is wofully behind other ports in 
the quality of her dock construction; and as for 
the sefety of the piers, any one who has ever taken 
the trouble to note the conditions existing not 
only upon sailing-days, but for two or three days 
in advance thereof, cannot really be surprised at 
the quick and appalling destruction which took 
place at Hoboken two weeks ago. This is a subject 
which comes pretty close to most of us. There are 
few persons nowadays who at some time or another 
are not required to go to the piers of the transat- 
lantic companies. That they take their lives in 
their hands when they do so has been brought 
home to them with terrific force. If the greatest 
commercial city of the Western Hemisphere should 
continue to tolerate the existence of such fire- 
traps, now that they are known to be such, it will 
not only be blindly derelict in the performance of 
its plain duty. but will be criminally responsible 
for such disasters as may hereafter occur. 


HE best news that has come out of the East 
for a long time is that which tells of the 
safety of the Oregon. The Oregon is more 

than a battle-ship to the American people. She 
represents one of our ideals. She has seemed to 
be typical of our aspirations to be good, and 
strong, and worthy. She has 
The “Oregon” taken on a human aspect to most 
of us, and the notion that she could be lost by 
some infortuitous chance without accomplishing 
the mission she was sent out to accomplish was in- 
tolerable. If the Oregon is ever to go we want her 
to go in one of two ways only. She must either 
live out her allotted span and die of old age as full 
of honor as of years, having served her purpose 
and done her duty well, or she must go down in 
a fight with her flag waving proudly above her, de- 
fiant, and to the last to reverenced for her 
strength and for the full of her duty done. 
To batter her life out a rock, useless and 
impotent, is no propef fate for this vessel, and 
when in future days she-is manned care should be 
taken that those who have her in charge shall be 
chosen from among those who consider not only 
her honor and safety and general welfare, but the 
pride of the landlubber in the ship we all love so 
well. 


















































R. BRYAN’S platform is a threat. No 
honest mind can scrutinize it closely 
epg Laren it to be a menace of 
evil to the country, a programme of pull- 
ing down, an po! DP edumatien'< of 

¥ reactionary purpose, 

This is true of the platform as a whole. It is true 
of it im its separate clauses. It is even more men- 
acingly true of the manner and circumstances of its 
adoption. 

e platform begins with some carefully constructed 
rhetorical twaddle about a threatened lapse of the 
republic into Imperialism, a menaced substitution of 
autocracy and despotism for free institutions. Yet 
where in all our history has there been a more arbi- 
trary exercise of one-man power than that witnessed 
at City? In what election have the people 
ever before been asked so directly as they are asked 
in this to make one man the uncontrolled ruler of the 
republic, the dictator of all its policies, the usw 
executive master of the legislative power, and even 0} 
the judiciary? For the judiciary, too, in the Populist 
cry against “ government by injunction,” is threatened 
with subjection to this one man’s will. Of course no 
sane person believes what is written in those first 
paragraphs of Mr. Bryan’s platform. No man with a 
thimbleful of brains in his head suspects Mr. McKin- 
ley of a pur or credits him with the ability to 
overthrow the free institutions to the service of which 
his whole life has been devoted. No man of common- 
sense believes that a party which has so jealously 
eared for law and order, for the national honor, for 
the safeguarding of citizenship, and for the financial 
integrity of the nation as to lift the country in a 
brief four years from the slough of business stagna- 
tion and industrial depression into the greatest and 
most universal prosperity ever known—no man of 
sense, we say, believes that a party with such a record 
is ~~ plotting harm to the republic it has served so 
well. 

Mr. Bryan’s platform declares Imperialism to be 
“the paramount issue of the campaign.” It might to 
many minds seem such if Mr. Bryan’s election were at 
all probable. That alone of presently possible events 
could involve danger of even a temporary substitu- 
tion of arbitrary = for free, popular government. 

But Mr. Bryan written into his orm ¢ertain 
declarations of policy and pur which inyolve a 
more positive to the public welfare than even 
his dietatorship in his own Sa 

Most conspicuous of these is extraordinary men- 
ace of national dishonesty, of the impairment of con- 
tracts, of the debasement of the currency, and of the 
utter prostration of industry which the financial plank 
in the platform carries 5 ith it. This is the text of it: 

“We reaffirm and endo se the principles of the Na- 
tional Democratic platforu.. adopted at Chicago in 1896, 
and we reiterate the demand of that platform for an 
American financial system, made by the American peo- 
ple for themselves, which shall restore and maintain 
a bimetallic price level, and as part of such system the 
immediate restoration of the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver and geld at the present legal ratio of 16 
to 1, without waiting for the consent of any other 
nation.” 

Here again the manner of the thing was even more 
threatening and more hurtful than the matter. The 
majority of the delegates earnestly objected to the 
adoption of any such resolution, as the great majority 
of their constituents did. The policy it embodies had 
been emphatically rejected by the le in three suc- 
cessive elections. It had certainly lost none of its 
offensiveness by lapse of time. On the contrary, all the 
conditions and circumstances that had once given some 
show of excuse for it had away. There was no- 
where any room left for complaint of a scarcity of 
money. The volume of the country’s circulation had 
been increased by the coinage of mined and imported 
gold to a per capita average never before known. The 
national credit and the credit of our railroads and 
other great financial enterprises were better than ever 
before. Our industries were expanding at an unpre- 
cedented rate, and the volume of our exports of manu- 
factured products had and was still growing 
beyond the expectations even of optimists. The policy 
of free coinage, formerly a mistake, had thus become 
an absurdity. : ‘ 

Yet Mr. Bryan insisted upon putting it into the plat- 
form in the most offensive form that his rhetorical in- 
genuity could give to it. And when the wiser men of 
the convention seemed disposed to refuse consent and 
to confine themselves to an indirect utterance in behalf 
of the folly, he issued gor a orders for its in- 
clusion, and enforced his will 4 such threats as only 
an angry master employs in dealing with bond-ser- 
vants. 

Mr. Bryan thus made the policy of coinage-debase- 
ment and national faith-breaking “the paramount is- 
sue,” beyond the power of any convention utterance to 
alter the fact. He made his candidacy a defiant chal- 
lenge to the honesty and common-sense of the people. 
It is not conceivable that the intelligence and integrity 
of the country will deal with such a challenge other- 
wise than as it deserves. To integrity it is an insult- 
ing proposal of dishonesty ; to intelligence it is a threat 
of general disaster. é 

The mere proposal of a party to elect a President 


upon such a platform of his own deliberate devisi 
must seriously impair confidence at home and a 
in the, sanity or the honesty of the country and its 
Any serious ae og of such a result would 
instant and aaeere e injury to commerce and 
industry. The actual election of the man who has 
been at such pains to formulate folly in this fashion, 
sthiuslies La a neagnoeee . his will as the 
nom conven was, wo the “count 
into financial and industrial mg "in its section! 
effect it would breed panic, drive capital abroad or 
into hiding, compel factories to shut down, and rob 
millions, for a time at least, of their bread and butter. 

Happily there is no present prospect that any such 
misfortune will overtake us. 

Mr. Bryan’s election is now in a high uegree im- 
probable. If public writers and speakers do their duty 
well as instructors of the people, it will be made quite 
im; ble before November. 

it the free-coinage resolution does not cover all 
or nearly all of harm to the country’s prosperity that 
Mr. Bryan’s platform threatens. The Son of blind 
discontent and destructiveness have found voice also in 
the resolutions relating to trusts, corporations, taxes, 
the courts, paper money, and foreign relations. After 
some platitudes, about which there is nowhere any 
difference of opinion, the trust resolution on to 
declare that “ trusts are the legitimate of Re- 
ae an that they are fostered — Republican 
aws, that they are protected by the Republican 
administration in return for campaign subscriptions 
and political support.” But of this grave accusation 
not one particle of proof is offered. Not a fact is 
cited in support of it. No mention is made of the 
specially significant circumstance that it was a Demo- 
eratic Attorney-General of the very highest learning 
who first staked his reputation on the opinion that the 
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existing Federal anti-trust laws are incapable of en- 
forcement under the Constitution, and declared that 
his most careful study of the subject had revealed to 
him no constitutional power in Congress to enact 
effective statutes on the subject. 

The Kansas City resolution offers no definition of the 
word “ trusts.” .It apparently includes in its denun- 
ciation practically all corporations, and all those large 
combinations of capital without which no .railroad 
could exist, and none of those great enterprises which 
are of the most vital importance to all the people 
could be carried on for a single day. There is, in fact, 
an express demand made for the enactment of laws 
“ requ all corporations to show, before doing busi- 
ness outside of the State of their origin, that they have 
no water in their — That is to nyt oy -— 

ny engaged in manufacturing soap, or starch, or bi- 
po 3 or any other article of use, must be required to 
show that its stock issues represent no patents, how- 
ever valuable, no “ good-will,” however priceless, no 
demonstrated earning capacity, however great, and nv- 
thing else except money actually paid into their treas- 
uries. Merely to state such a pro 1 of legislation is 
sufficient to s t its folly and its destructiveness. 
It is a proposal of pestilent and anarchic interference 
with perfectly legitimate private affairs, The para- 
graph was manifestly written, as other parts of the 
document were, in response to a demand of Populist 
ignorance and socialistic unreason. So was the denun- 
ciation of all laws permitting those perfectly secured 
bank-note issues which alone give elasticity to our 
currency. 
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Coupled with the demand for the repeal of the Na- 
tional Banking laws is an assertion of “the sovereign 
ae of the national government to issue all money, 
w r coin or paper,” and a demand for “ the retire- 
ment of the na -bank notes as fast as govern- 
ment Pe or silver certificates can be substituted for 
them.” is, of course, is a proposal! of greenback in- 
flation, and, taken in connection with another clause 
relating to “ the power to issue and control the volume 
of paper money,”: it has all the “ promise and potency ” 
of a revival of. the old greenback, “ rag-beby “ heresy 
which the voters of the country so joyousiy buried 
under mountainous majorities of ballots a generation 





ago. 

But why not? Why should not a party which, at 
Mr. Bryan’s dictation, stakes its fortunes u a re- 
vival of the free-silver madness, reconcile itseif again 
with the greenback craze? In the one case as in the 
other the demand is for fiat money. In the one as in 
the other the proposal is to “coin the bredth of Con 

” In the one as in the other the purpose is and 
the effect would be to cheat creditors of their just 
dues. In the one as in the other case the inevitable 
results would be financial chaos, industrial prostra- 
tion, national dishonor, and the widespread impoverish- 
ment of the people. In the respects indicated, the plat- 
form is menacing to the public welfare. In others of 
its features it is chiefly ridiculous. It sets up the 
“straw man” of “ Militarism” «nd hammers it with 
superheated denunciations, quite regardless of the fact 
that a Republican in full sympathy with the 
present administration has by law limited our regular 
army to 65,000 men, and limited its existence at that 
strength to July, 1901. This meagre and temporary 
force is declared by the platform to mean “ the strong 
arm which has ever been fatal to free institutions.” 
It is true, as the platform tells us, that “this republic 
has no place for a vast military service and conscrip- 
tion,” but as it happens to have no “ vast military 
service and conscription” to provide for, and as no- 
body has thought of creating such a thing, the republic 
n not trouble itself overmuch as to its lack of a 
“place” for it. 

The platform denounces the Dingley tariff law as 
“a trust-breeding measure, skilfully devised to give 
the few favors which they do not deserve, and to place 
upon the many burdens which they should not bear.” 
But it wholly omits to tell us what sort of tari® law 
the authors of the purpose to substitute for 
it. We miss even ringing old demand for a “ tariff 
for revenue only.” 

One thing in the platform wil: command general ap- 
SS It expresses full faith in the Declaration .of 

dependence, as a document embodying “the spirit 
of our government.” That is certainly true. It is 
true also, though the platform omits to mention it, 
that “ virtue is its own reward,” that “honesty is the 
best policy,” and that “birds of a feather flock to- 
gether ’—all in accordance with the teachings of our 
—— 

e — condemns “that ill-concealed Repub- 
lican alliance with England,” which neither our own 
nor the British government has been able to discover 
or knows anything about. It favors the popular elee- 
tion of Senators, the creation of a new Department of 
Labor with a cabinet officer at its head, liberal pension 
laws, and other policies on which no party lines can 
now be drawn. 

In its final paragraph the platform returns to the 
“scare” with which it n. Without so much as a 
seeming consciousness of its own absurdity, the con- 
vention gravely declares its belief “that our most 
cherished institutions are in great peril, that the very 
existence of our constitutional republic is at stake, 
and that the decision now to be rendered will deter- 
mine whether or not our children are to enjoy those 
blessed privileges of free government which have made 
the United States t, prosperous, and honored.” 

It is difficult and quite unnecessary to characterize 
such an outburst of absurdity as that. There is no 
man of ordinary intelligence who does not know it to 
be untrue in everydine, word, and suggestion. It was 
written into the platform, as the opening pomeree 
were, “for purposes of deception. It is intended to 
blind the eyes of honest Democrats to the real and 
only issue which Mr. Bryan has permitted to present 
itself for settlement at the coming election. That is- 
sue is simply a question of national honesty. Shall 
we coinage? Shail we legalize cheating and 
the repudiation of half of every debt? Shall we re- 
sort to fiat money at a time when there is less excuse 
for such paltering than ever before in the nation’s 
history? Shall we invite dishonor and disaster in full 
certainty that they will come to us in response to the 
invitation? Shall we create panic with resulting in- 
dustrial collapse? Shall we shut up our mills, par- 
alyze our commerce, destroy our credit, and relegate 
our millions of now busy and happy workmen to 
the class of the unemployed? Having achieved a pros- 

rity such as was never before known, shall we madly 

ing it away in response to the demand of chronic dis- 
content and unreasoning destructiveness? 

These are the questions which Mr. Bryan’s plat- 
form forces upon the country for decision at the polls 
in November. Is there any possible doubt as to the 
answer? 
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CHIFU, AS IT APPEARS FROM TEMPLE HILL. 
Fhe Consulates and the Mission Station are on. the high Promontory to the ‘Right. The white Vessel near by is a United States Gunboat. 
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THE Y.M,C, A. BUILDING, TIENTSIN. . A STOP ON THE ROAD FROM TIENTSIN TO PEKING. 


Burned by the Boxers. 





























THE TROLLEY ROAD FROM: THE RATILWAY STATION ‘TO. THE’ CITY WALL, PEKING. 
Reported Destroved by the Boxers. 


THE DISTURBANCES IN CHINA. 
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A NEW LAND OF COTTON 


HEN, a decade ago, eager home-seekers 
lined the edges of the Indian lands of 
Oklahoma, and at the crack of a revolver 
raced across the virgin prairie to stake 
out claims, they had little conception of 
the real possibilities of the new Territory 
they were to conquer. While they hoped to raise corn 
and wheat and stock, they did not realize that they might 
also produce the staples of jatitudes to which it had been 
forgotten that Oklahoma belonged. Even five years ago 
it was not yet generally accepted that cotton was a profit- 
able cropin the Territory But suddenly the farmers’ eyes 


were opened, and it has come to be a most important fac- 
tor in the revenues of the people. 
While few consider that Oklahoma is in the “cotton 


belt,” this crop is probably first among the ready-money 
sources of its population. Tt is bringing into their pockets 
something over 35,000,000 a year, and is adding to the in- 
dustries of the Territory in a most helpful manner, Okla- 
homa is in the latitude of North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
northern Arkansas. It is at the northern edge of the 
States of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina. Jt has south of it a wide stretch of comparatively 
level and tillable land. The soil is a virgin one, not like 
that of the Southern States with a record of decades, and 
even a century, of hard cropping. The skies of the prairie 
West, to which Oklahoma belongs, are proverbially sun- 
shiny ones. All these things go to make cotton-growing 
a success, and account for the strides of the past half-dec- 
ade. Expert cotton-buyers say that the Oklahoma district 
ranks among the best in the nation, climate and soil mak- 
ing the product satisfactory in we respect when the 
proper care is taken by the grower. This is the weakness 
of the Oklahoma farmer, for the business is a new one to 


him. What delights him is that dry weather does not 
scare cotton. It may injure the yield, but it does not kill 
it. For the claim-taker who has had experience with 
crop-raising in the semi-arid sections of western Kansas 


and Netraska, astmany of them have, it is recommenda- 
tion enough, 


Then, it is a poor man’s crop—and the Oklahoma farm- 
ers are not yet riding on the wave of affluence. With 
large families of boys and girls to care for, or with little 
money for the expensive machinery needed for wheat- 
raising, the poorer farmers are Fagen from engagin 
in that business extensively. But with cotton it is di 
ferent. The young folks can save labor in tending and 

icking time, and often the five-acre patch returns a net 
$100 as a reward for the children’s assistance. ‘‘ Then,” 
says the farmer, ‘‘ it’s outside money.” This is a stron 
argument in the West. ‘It means that all the product 
sold outside the State or Territory, and that it brings in 
cash to be distributed and increase the ‘‘ pe capita. 

The first large yield of the crop was in 1897, an ideal 
cotton year. Many growers reported a bale to the acre, 
while three-fourths-bale were common. The entire 
Territory averaged over half a bale to the acre, and 140,- 
000 bales was thecrop. For it the farmers received near- 
ly $5,000,000, and it was probably the easiest money that 
came in from the season’s harvest. The low price discour- 
aged some, however, and in 1898 there were only about 
125,000 gathered. There was talk of ‘‘ three-cent cotton” 
as a possibility, and many farmers there, as well as in the 
States farther south, thought the industry had seen its best 
days. The 1899 crop is estimated at 100,000 bales. : 

ith the revival of business, that came to the West as 
elsewhere, came better prices for cotton, and there has 
been wide lamentation that more faith was not shown by in- 
creased acreage. Even as it is, it is likely that the this 
ag will return more clear money than last season. 

n the local market ranged during the fall from $6 20 to 
$7, according to grade, arid there was little that did not 
grade so that it brought $6 50. Cotton in the seed brin 
much less. The picking season, which began early fn 
September and ended with November, was a busy one, 
Last year hundreds of bales were lost because of the lack 
of laborers. 

Oklahoma has few railroads. For the most part they 
run north and south at considerable distances apart. As 
a result the farmers who live east and west of the lines 





























OKLAHOMA FARMERS BRINGING IN THEIR COTTON. 


are far from market. They think no more of a thirty- 
mile drive to town than does the New-Englander of a four- 
mile journey. When there is enough cotton gathered in 
a neighborhood for an excursion to the nearest market, all 
the farmers go together. One day in October a procession 
of wagons bringing forty-four bales came to Norman, one 
of the leading cotton-markets, after a journey of thirty-four 
miles, The farmers had raised a fine quality and received 
$7 per cwt. for their loads. Other processions, with fifty- 
three and forty-eight bales respectively, came in later, one 
rig. age forty miles, and almost as much was paid 
for r product. So encouraged are the farmers 
that there will be a large acreage next season, and ar- 
ran, ts will be made to harvest the crop. 

About one hundred gins are in operation in the Terri- 
tory, most of them being in the smaller towns. At first 
they were in the market-towns, but the country gins are 
becoming scattered so thickly over the country districts 
that there is no difficulty in getting the crop cared for 
wherever the fields are ripe. large amount of hand- 
labor required first and last in gathering and utilizing the 
oyment to workers 










‘he snot that is ta ‘the boll, put 
into bales, ¢ 1 er aeptt a Oe tee or capone 
ed to Japan was once considered the only 


part of the plant worth saving, and the remainder was 
thrown away as refuse. It is different in these times of 
utilization of all parts of the product of the field. The 
cotton-raiser once had to pay for the ginning; now he 
gels it done for nothing, or perliaps something is paid 
or the privilege of doing the work. This is because the 
once unused seed, thrown away and looked upon as some- 
thing to be “ea of at a loss, is now considered one of 
the most valua of the crop. It is taken through 
the crushing-machinery, and appears in four forms—lint, 
oi), hulls, and meal. 
Several cotton-seed-mills are already in operation, and 
others are in course of erection. They turn out the prod- 


uct in its table form in large quantities, and there is 
a market for pound. The lint, which runs twenty- 
five pounds to the ton, is used for cotton batting; the 


hulls are fed to cattle and horses as a substitute for hay, 
being valued by the stock-men as one of the best varieties 
of ‘‘ roughness ”—the Western term for any kind of coarse 
feed. Theoil is usedin many ways. It forms the oasis of 
cottolene; compounded with lard, it makes one grade of 
lard; it adulterates various oils for table and lubricating 


urposes. 
: But out of the meal does the West get the most benefit. 
lt costs less than corn when that cereal is at its average 
price, and its fattening qualities are claimed to be far in 
excess of maize. One mill at Guthrie shipped, last season, 
400 car-loads of meal and oil: On the meal and husks 
from this mill 2300 cattle were Tattened. It is estimated 
that on the meal and hulls available within a radius of 
fifty miles from Oklahoma City 60,000 cattle could be 
fattened. This is of importance as an element of the 
future of the iptonmry, for there is a prominence given to 





the acre in none of the 
cotton-raisi , except ‘ 

Greater rg any sie ead with the 
cotton-raising of Oklahoma ton-milis wherein 
can be utilized the raw material that is uced. At 


present the method is to ship the bales to Massachusetts 
or Connecticut, and then the woven good 

Oklahoma—and the people of the Territory, who had the 
first chance at the material, pay the freight. They not 
only lose the wages to the operatives in the Eastern 
mills, but they lose the expense of tra ation in both 
directions, without any particular t to themselves. 
The population is made up largely of Northerners, and 
they have the push and enterprise to urge this need. 
With such persistence has it been brought to the front, 
that it is likely that there will be, before the end of the 


century, two or more cotton-mills working on the cotton ‘ 


raised within sight of the operatives. It will be an im- 
petus to the farmers, and will give employment to a large 
number of the people of the community. 

It is unlikely that Oklahoma will ever became a great 
cotton State like some of the Southern commonwealths. 
Labor is too high, for one thing, and there are too many 
other.lines in which the farmers can find profit. 

C. M. Haren. 
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General Pole-Carew | «KS 





j HE enemy had abandoned their Vet River 
positions on Saturday night, May 5, 1900, 
though the fight on Lord Roberts’s front at 
the railway had continued up till dark, and 
it was not positively known, until daylight 
next morning, that they had evacuated. 

The advance in the early morning was very: beauti- 
“ul, for the main road led up through a rather deep and 
aarrow valiey, from which rose swelling hills, — 
with flat, rocky kopjes. Over the crests of these hills 
galloped the Colonial scouts, far and wide, cautiously 
approaching the precipitous kopjes, which have been 
death-traps in the past, and, when no fire came, cir- 
cling around them to the rear, to appear suddenly as 
figurines blocked against the blue sky. 

Only at one point was contact made with a handful 
of Boer scouts, who hastily fired a few shots and 
plunged away across the veldt. The main column on 
the road, with its trailing convoy, pressed steadily 
forward, and at eleven o’clock the scouts, followed by 
the New Sovth Wales, who were moving over the hill- 
tops, came suddenly in sight of the tin-roofed village 
of Smaldeel, lying below them 500 feet. 

Lord Roberts, at daybreak, began feeling the enemy’s 
former position in front of him, and, discovering his 
absence, soop had his masses of men crowding down 
on Smaldeel to the right of the line, but they were 
two hours behind General Hutton’s column. 

One man in Smaldeel—an English storekeeper, who 
had been straddling war issues for months in striv- 
ing to save his stock in trade—almost cried for joy 
when the British troops arrived, and instantly urged 
the correspondents to retire to the secrecy of his 
chamber, where he opened fizzing bottles to celebrate 
the oceasion. An hour afterward he was very un- 
happy. Tommy, when he is tired and hungry and in 
the “ bloomin’ enemy’s country,” has not a very deli- 
cate conscience regarding property rights vested in 
wandering poultry and sheep, and he is—that is, 
some of the soldiers are—inclined to seek for a few 
odd sovereigns that may have been carelessly tucked 
away in old stockings. The Englishman, a loyal 
British subject, stood inviting us cordially to dine 
with him, when in rushed a black boy exclaiming, 
“Master! dar killin’ de ducks!” Yes, the ducks were 
all gone, and down the street rode a procession of in- 
nocent men, with nice fat fellows, strung in pairs, 
flopping from their saddle-rings. It is strange how a 
flock of fowls, sociably clucking and quacking about 


a yard, will dwindle away in one short half-hour, as 
they review a passing army. The Englishman’s next 
shock was when the commanding officer commandeered 
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all his fo and put a sentry over it; that was not 
so bad, for he was to be paid by government voucher. 
He later rushed in shouting: “By God! Do you 
know they have killed two hundred of my sheep! 
What shall I do?” “See the provost marshal, of 
course,” we explained, “and get vouchers for them,” 
but before he could act on this sound advice, again he 
started, and stared down the street, and shot away to 
haul an inquisitive Tommy by the legs out of a window 
of his house. ~3 

There was no rest for the weary. The British army 
was going to Kroonstad as pap aa as a great 
force, which must be fed from wagon-train 
could move, and they were going to cut off the 
treating Boers if ible; hence orders were out for 
General Hutton’s brigade to move again at six o’clock 
Monday morning. . 

The brigade made no halt until near Welgelegen 
Siding, fifteen miles from Smaldeel and nine miles 
from the Zand River. It was here that a very su- 
perior farm was found, with out-buildings ciowded 
with grain and fodder, which stock was pron com- 
mandeered and issued to the hu horses. e Or- 
chard was filled with trees heayily aden with yellow- 
ing oranges when Tommy arrived, and in the pond 
gracefully floated geese and ducks, but Tommy’s #s- 
thetic tastes are in his stomach, and possibly he did 
not understand how mutilated was the charming rural 
spot without a single golden sphere to decorate the 
trees, nor even a lone goose left to buoy itself up on 
the waste of water. It must be admitted that oranges 
are a very grateful dietary change after hardtack and 
* bully-beef.” 

“There is a Boer convoy ahead,” the report spread, 
“and the Mounted Infantry is to chase it.” 

Over rises and through dips in the veldt we go, 
watching anxiously for the telltale column of dust 
made by moving wagons to appear on the horizon, 
but with each elevation reached comes a distinct sense 
of disappointment, for, instead of looking miles ahead, 
we can see but a puny thousand yards. The sky has 
clouded into heavy hanging masses, caused, perhaps, 
by: the gigantic explosions of dynamite used by the 
Boers in rending bridges all the day long. The sun 
is slowly sinking westward, and if we are to capture 
a wagon-train it must be done soon, or night will 
have fallen. 

Three miles away a halt is called, and a dozen of- 
ficers are sweeping the’ country with their glasses. 
“ Heavens! There’s the whole bully Boer army. See 
‘em! There’s thousands of ’em!” The British army 
officer and soldier have never before seen so many Boers 


in a single mass. True, at Paardeburg they saw 
Kronje’s four thousand surrender after a display of 
days of bull-dog grit against overwhelming numbers, 
but here, before the eyes of a few squadrons of New 
South Wales anid Canadian troops, only a mile or so 
away, were eight or ten thou men. How helpless 
that little of Colonials was against these num- 
bers! They simply stood and watched the magnifi- 
cent spectacle of the enemy’s army moving slowly 


away. 
1 thousand were quietly riding off to the left, 
following the general trend of the Zand River. A 
thousand or two were passing to the right of the rail- 
way and up into the steep-sided kopjes, evidently in- 
tending to fight there. Organization in solid pha- 
lanxes, as known to the Britisher, did not exist. 
They rode singly, in clusters and by hundreds, every 
man apparently for himself, yet obeying a directing 
hand. the railroad four long trains, with steam 
up and a mass of moving men around them, stood in 
the station, and,'as the onlookers strained their eyes 
at the field-glasses, they pulled out, one one, and 
disappeared over a rise in the veldt, winding in and 
out ten miles away. Far to the right, on what must 
have been the main road, a massive but low-hung dust 
eloud reached out to the horizon, and, following it 
back again, it wound down to the river’s edge. It 
was made by the enemy’s wagon-trains, miles and 
miles in length. 

“JT say. Look at that! They’re taking the last 
convoy across the drift now,” said a New South Wales 
officer, excitedly. “Come on with those scouts and 
we'll feel our way down to the river. Tell the men of 
the squadron to come up on this hill and see the 
Boers, but not to expose themselves too much.” 

The handful of scouts pressed on. A mile back on 
the railway track, General Hutton and his staff 
watched the display; before them and to their left 
the Canadians were drawn up in a solid body, with 
the ambulance just coming to a standstill 
behind them, eight hundred yards from the bridge—a 
structure of three high-strung steel spans. Then a 
roar like a trebled clap of thunder filled the air, and 
every man instinctively shrank back from the ex- 


blow. 

The Boers had blown the bridge up under our noses, 
and the heavens were filled with clouds of white 
smoke, the " bamged dust of flying rock and black bits 
of steel girders and rails. 

Again an explosion came—the second stone pier 


‘was gone, and with a rushing, crackling, reverberating 


sound, the structure fell in a tangled mass to the 
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CONVOYS. WAITING TO CROSS THE ZAND RIVER. 
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river-bed;. fifty feet below) Suddenly, half a mile to 
the right, our scouts were seen fleeing for the rear- 
ward hill-tops—four hundred mounted Boers were 
making. a desperate attempt to outflank and capture 
them. Before any one could breathe, or before those 
to the left recognized their own possible danger of 
capture unless a quick retreat was made, there came 
a shower of bullets; everybody was on his feet, watch- 
ing the wonderful sight of a bridge sailing upwards, 
under the impulse of ten times the quantity of dyna- 
mite needed for its. destruction. 

Zwee! Zwee! Zwee! “Here it comes!” Boom! 
and a shell has rushed over the squadron just in the 
rear, and torn up the ground with a muffled explosion. 

The shells came in one, two, three order, over and 
over again, bursting just ahead of the column of men, 
who at first walked their horses, then trotted them, 
and finally set them into a faster , moving by 
the right oblique or “right slant.” At least six guns 
were in action, and the r was fully 5000 yards. 

The Boers got tired of trying to hit single squad- 
rons moving off at angles, they placed shell 
upon shell right behind and right before each body, 
as fast as we could fire. They wanted us to under- 
stand that all they had previously done was short- 
range firing, for they quite y sent a big 
shrapnel roaring up the lines over the massed Cana- 
dians, fully fifteen hundred yards farther away, and 
it burst high in the air to fall in a racking shower in 
front of the ambulances. 

They moved out steadily, never changing the forma- 
tion, and miraculously enough, amidst all the hissing 
pieces of jagged iron and steel balls, not a man was 
killed, though some few were badly jarred by ricochet- 
ting pieces. 

The sun sank behind the straight edge of land in the 
west, and, as is the way of nature in this dry climate, 
a beautiful band of pink, blending into the blue, rose 
on the eastern sky—the dusk was just sufficient to 
show the vivid brilliant flash of every bursting shell, 
now falling farther and farther behind the withdraw- 
ing troops. 

The Boer commandoes were those of Del Rey and De 
Wet—but it was De Wet’s convoys we came so near 
cutting off, so said some of the Free State soldiers 
who had surrendered. It was afterward learned from 
other ager who had been with the Boer column 
from the beginning of its retreat from Wepener and 
Dewetsdorp, that the backward movement. had been 
one of frightful torture to every man in it. De Wet 
eluded all the British troops, except where he fought 
rear-guard actions, but the effort cost him a large 
number of horses, and his oxen were utterly worn out. 
General Hamilton, of the Mounted Infantry Division, 
succeeded in finding De Wet’s trail after he had run 
around Thabanchu on the right, and for nine days this 
doughty Boer had his men fighting a rear-guard fight, 
which successfully held the British advance long enough 
for him to keep his convoys always about twenty 
miles north of his pursuing enemy. It was at the 
Zand we were closest, when Hutton’s men watched him 
make junction with Del 
Rey, and s his last 
wagons safely over the 





fatigue of a march greatly, and recuperate quickly 
—within a few hours. It is surprising how men go 
down with dfbease where the temperature and general 
py ngyoe = ge conditions are exactly suited to out-door 
ife and prolonged exertion. It might be suggested 
mildly that, while the average British officer is a fine 
physical specimen—or rather a type ot carefully train- 

















THE DYNAMITED RAILROAD. 


ed, well-groomed thoroughbred, who must have his en- 
vironment somewhere near in keeping with his habits 
or he is injured—Tommy is not & very stalwart man. 
He is scrubby, ill-shaped,carries himself badly,and has 
not the physical or mental stamina of the American 


soldier. e writer quite a tes, now, the en- 
thusiasm exhibited by certain British military attachés 
in Cuba over the magnificent type of man resented 


in that Pe army sent to the fever-hole of Santiago. 
The British Tommy is more of an automaton, obeying 
orders, willingly, mildly, and hence when he gets a 
day’s holiday in camp—unlike the American soldier 
with great ‘reserve of vital energy which must exhibit 
itself in many forms of deviltry—he lies down to idle- 
ness and wisheg the “bloody war” was over, or that 
the “ bloomin’ would stand.” The Colonials evi- 
dence the same unsuppressible characteristics as our 
own soldiers—scouging the country on French leave 
at every opportunity, and playi mes in camp. 
Horse-stock being “the mat begertont roblem to 
every Colonial trooper, he naturally keeps his weather 
eye open for an exchange of the Roman-nosed half- 
mule Argentine pony furnished him by the govern- 
ment. He doesn’t steal—oh no!—he commandeers, 
which is far more genteel, but the painful exertions 
le sometimes makes in disguising an irate farmer’s 
horse into a new unr izable specimen, while the 
owner complains to the general, are very ridiculous. 
Into camp rides a typical cowboy, leading a very pretty 
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animal with flowing mane and tail. “‘ Where did you 
get that?” shouts one of his companions. “Did you 
commandeer it?” The Colonial’s lip eurls and he 
answers: “No! Don't you chaps know an Argentyne 
horse when you see it?” Now the Argentine horse is 
the most profoundly ugly animal ever bred, 2nd his 
sally always provokes a laugh. in fifteen minutes the 
new acquisition is divested of mane, has a docked tail, 
blackened hoofs, and a new brand on its fiank. I¢ is 
to be feared that some of these men may get iuto habits 
which will hang them at home, in later yeurs, where a 
worse word than commandeering is cell. 

The Guards Brigade of General Pole-Carew did not 
reach Welgelegen until 2 p.w, of Wednesday, though 
Lord Kitchener came through te General Hutton’s 
temporary residence at the railroad station severa! 
hours earlier and was soon followed by Lord Roberts 
and the staff. 

Later in the afternoon the beautiful balloon, fast- 
ened to the rear of a wagou and with the acronaut 
in the basket, came trailing up the road in a cloud of 
dust, and a little behind came the big naval guns. 

Now came the difficulties of crossing the deepest 
river-bed so far encountered out of Bloemfontein, and, 
as the thousands and thousands of wagons with their 
snaky lines of oxen and mules drew in on the river and 
were packed into a solid mass, running backward in 
radiant lines from a single centre—the road into the 
guich—one wondered if it ever would be possible to 
pass such a congiomeration of vehicles through the 
steeply inclined, deeply eut roadway in a week’s time. 
It did take thirty-six hours, brt the engineers worked 
through day and night to make new roads and lower 
the grades, and the transport officers ordering the 
wagons through were as thick as bees, and Kept the 
procession (once started) moving without more than 
an occasional hitch—when some woolly-headed driver 
locked the wheel of his ten-ton load under his wagon, 
and fifty soldiers were required to skid the back 
wheels into line in. 

Mile after mile footies marched, and behind them 
came mile after mile of convoy. At first in a single 
line, then dually spreading out over the rolling 
veldt, until lane an immense wagon proceasion of three 
or four great heads, split into several wagon-trains 
travelling side by side. Dust clouds roiled up uniil they 
‘filled the sky, covering drivers and escort deep with 
a yellow coating. Far into the night they moved 
(sometimes for a few minutes by a bellowing 
herd of cattle), travelling in the brilliant moonlight, 
but visible only as an immense pyramid of penetrating, 
rising dust, and now biocking one another at narrow- 
ing places in the road. 

Kroonstad was ours without a fight; the city where 
Steyn had said they placed their capital because it 
could be defended. -Over the stone-laid tiver, where 
the road is. cut in solid rock, stood sentries, at the 
entrance to the town. No one could pass in until 
Lord Roberts had made his triumphal entry. 

A delegation of Englishmen and Dutchmen from the 
town drove out in a hotel "bus to see Lord Roberts, 
and on the edge of the 
dead-line to the city the 
civilians and black 





drift. 

The brigade of Mount- 
ed Infantry could inflict 
no damage on the big 
Boer column. The 
Guards Brigade and the 
llth Division of Infan- 
try had been left far 
in the rear, so all of 
Tuesday was spent in 
camp at Welgelegen, 
though the Remington 
South-African Seouts 
and the Canadians kept 
in touch with the river 
to the north. In_ the 
evening the startling re- 
port came in that the 
enemy, supposed to have 
gone, were in fact still 
present on the Zand in 
great numbers. The 
spirits of the men rose 
accordingly, for the 
romise of a fight—a 

-out fight—appeal- 
ed to Tommy far more 
than this weary, fruit- 
less chasing of a fleet- 








Kafirs discoursed ani- 
mated!y, in droves, on 
the retreat of the enemy 
and the incidents of the 
past few days. 

“Here they come!” 
and a general rush for 
favorable positions is 
made, as over the hill 
waft the strains of a 
militury band. Nesrer 
and nearer, and then 
swinging around the last 
turn iu the road reach- 
ing to the water, comes 
the rocession, with 
Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitehener, at the head, 
followed by. a loag line 
of staff, and through the 
water, splashing in 
sparkling . drops, they 
move. 

Kroonstad, one hun- 
dred and. thirty miles 
from Bloemfontein, was 
reached im- twelve days, 
which -is a marvellously 
rapid advance for huge 








footed army. 
In this perfect climate 
men do not feel the 


Lord Roberts. 


LORD ROBERTS'S ENTRANCE INTO KROONSTAD. 


copyoys and infantry to 
make. 
Kacondtan, May 14, 1900. 


Lord Kitchener. 
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CHLORIS OF THE ISLAND.’ By H. B. Marriot: Watson 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE VENGEANCE OF NICHOLAS CARMICHAEL 


ARBURTON had followed the girl into 
the room, and now discovered her 
struck white and trembling on the 
threshold. é 

“What is it?” he asked, and per- 

ceived the body of the baronet. “ By 

the Lord! here is vengeance; ’tis justice unassisted,” 
he murmured, 

Warburton turned to the man Sloan, who had en- 
tered after them, and seeing he was observed, the 
fellow began to wring his hands, muttering to himself. 
“How did this happen?” Warburton asked, sternly, 
pointing to the dead man. 

Sloan’s agitation visibly swelled. “Sure, twas over 
very, sudden,” he declared, garrulously. “There was a 
knock came on the big door, and it roused me by three 
of the morning. I looked out, your honor, and the 
sky was black with rain; but af the door was him 
knocking, and standing very still; with a lanthorn in 
his hand, like as one that is come for to claim his own 
in the dead of the night. I was afraid of the lanthorn, 
and he knocked again; and then I put my head right 
without the window. ‘Who is there,’ says I, ‘ that 
makes so bold a noise?’ He looked up, and I saw his 
face, asthore, like a dead man’s—still and white under 
the lanthorn. ‘Open to me,’ says he; ‘I am come for 
your master.’ ‘ Devil a bit,’ says I, and shut to the 
window, for indeed the master had been long abed, 
and I thought ’twas time he spoke. But after that he 
knocked harder than before, and bids me angrily to let 
him in in the name of the Law, and when [ heard he 
was come for to do the Law I was more feared, but I 
dursn’t disobey him. When he was in he turned sharp- 
ly on me. ‘I hear your master is ill,’ he says, ‘and I 
regret that my errand will brook no delay,’ he says. ‘I 
must talk with him.’ But ere more was said there 
was a voice on the stair, and we turned about, and 
the master was standing there with a light in his hand, 
very pale and shaking. I cried out, your honor, for 
‘twas the first time that I see him afoot for these 
many weeks. But the gentleman that was like the 
devil, says he, quietly, ‘I am all sorrow to disturb 
you, Sir Stephen,’ bowing while he spoke, ‘ but there 
is that in which the Law requires me to talk with ye.’ 
Ther, Mistress Chloris, *twas all over, alas! for 
the master, his honor, took a step and opened of his 
lips, but fell down where he stood and lay there and 
never spoke. Sure, ’twas the devil and I carried him 
into the room here, and set him like that, peaceful and 
still.” 

“And you were informer against your master?” 
said Warburton, regarding him with contempt. 

“Indeed, your honor,” answered the man, in a 
humble but surly tone, “’twas not for me to gainsay 
the Law, with the master dead and Mr. Nicholas gone, 
and Mr. Philip away.” 

“ He is no more traitor than the rest of us in this 
house,” broke in Chloris, in a hard voice. “’Tis our 
trade. I am glad he gave the information, for ’*twill 


end us all.” She stepped forward again to the couch 
on which her father’s body lay and bent over it. War- 
burton respected her action and walked to the open 
window, looking forth. Then he felt himself touched 
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on the arm, and stirring, found two eager shining eyes 
that burned in a white face. 

“You are allfthat is left me,” she said, softly, but 

intensely. “I pray God you do not turn from one of 
my blood.” ‘ . 
“Troth, child, why should I?” he answered, moved 
in his slow heart. “But you must not tarry here. 
This is a place which any of your name were best away 
from. God forgive me! I have set my hand to the 
plough, and I will not look bagk. See you here, sweet- 
heart. You have said in your blindness that this is 
my doing. ’Tis not, and you know it. But what re- 
mains is so to achieve things that there shall rest no 
suspicion on any one on this account, save on this 
fellow only,” he added, with a glance at Sloan. 

“ What is it you mean?” she asked, forlornly. 

“We must not leave our work half done,” he re- 
plied. “There is one duty accomplished, but another 
rises. Where is the letter that I left with you?” 

She said, “’Tis in the cottage in the dunes.” 

“Tt must be burned,” he said. “As your letter is 
destroyed so this must be, and none then may cast a 
stone at my wife.” 

“Wife! Wife!” she said, staring at him, and threw 
herself into his arms. “I have misjudged. I knew 
you not. I had fears of you. You are a strange and 
foreign man to me. Why do you hold yourself so cold 
and aloof? Oh, my God, what is it you say? I care 
not. Wife! What do I care? I hold you, 1 have 
you. I will give up my brothers to any justice for 

ou.” 
4 He raised her from where she had fallen, very tender- 
ly. “ There is a noise without,” he said. ‘“ Some one 
is returning, and maybe Gellibrand. We were better 
away. I do not desire that you should encounter these 
ple.” 

“But my father—” she said. 

“He is safe; he sleeps sound. No harm will touch 
him. Come away.”: 

He drew her with him into the hall and they passed 
out together, going down to the little bay. One of the 
boats rocked in the long ripples idly, and the sun shone 
brightly on the silver-strand. Presently they had 
pushed off and were standing for the coast, the sails 
swollen with a rising breeze. The islands fell away, 
and in front the moorland rose up with significance. 
In the bow Chloris reclined, her face towards him and 
the rolling blue space behind, but slowly her lips 
droo and she passed into the sleep of the weary. 
Warburton sat and watched her and the horizon al- 
ternately. © 

He woke her as the keel struck on the beach, and 
with a start she opened her eyes. 

“I would I could leave you here, dear,” said he, 
“but I must see you safe in Marlock. There are those 
who will take you in and befriend you.” 

“T will stay with you,” she said, eagerly, and re- 
freshed by her little rest, set out with animation to 
climb the dunes. 

The sun hung proudly over the moorland when they 
reached the cottage, and already the heat of the day 
was begun. 

“Where is the paper?” asked Warburton, and she 
handed it to him silently, watching. He gathered 
some dried grasses from a corner of the room and put 
them in the he upon this he set sticks, and 
striking a light, kindled the flame. The sheet of fire 





NICHOLAS CARMICHAEL STOOD IN THE OPEN DOORWAY. 


flared up the broken chimney, and Warburton de- 
liberately cast the letter into the heart of it. The 
paper crackled, was eaten greedily, and fell at last into 
a thin, black, and brittle coil. Warburton glanced up 
at Chloris and smiled faintly. 

“Tis done,” said he; and then suddenly in the open 
doorway, his dark features working with savage exul- 
tation, stood Nicholas Carmichael. 

“Tis not done yet,” said he, with a sneer, “ but 
*twill be all over very quickly, Mr. Warburton,” and 
turned on his sister blazing eyes. 

Warburton had drawn himself up and now stood at 
his great stature, coolly contemplating the intruder. 
He was bitterly angry, yet held himself quiet, await- 
ing events. But it now med that Nicholas kept a 
rigid command of himself, for he made no effort to 
translate into action that ferocious threat of his ex- 
pression. The two men surveyed each other without 
words until Carmichael broke the silence. 

“T have sought you long, Mr. Warburton, but every- 
thing comes to patience, and I find you at last.” 

“Sir, you are welcome to any satisfaction you may 
obtain from the fact,” responded the other, coldly. 

“We have some business to settle together,” pur- 
sued Nicholas. 

“On the contrary, I am not aware of any particular 
in which’ we have a common interest,” rejoined War- 
burton, indifferently. 

“You wonder why I talk so quietly,” went on Nicho- 
las, paying this no heed. “It is because I am sure of 
you this time. Other times I have trusted to fools 
and been deceived ; this time I trust myself.” 

“A very natural confidence,” returned Warburton, 
“if confined to yourself.” 

Nicholas Carmichael shook with anger, and he drew 
a pistol. “I have the power and the right to shoot 
you like a dog,” he said. 

Chloris uttered a ery and moved a step forward, but 
Warburton held up his hand in warning. “ What is 
your quarrel, sir?” he asked, restraining himself for 
her sake. “ You have savage ways upon this coast, 
and I confess I do not wholly understand you.” 

“ There is no need to capitulate your offences,” said 
Carmichael. “ There is need only to be rid of you.” 

“Come, come, sir,” said Warburton, with a sigh of 
vexation. “ You are at cross-purposes with me. I 
know your ground of offence, which is that 1 have 
given you up to your just punishment of the Law. 
But it is not so; your secret is still in my hands. I 
have done nothing.” : 

“You lie!” said Nicholas, hastily. “ And if it were 
so, there would be the greater reason for your death.” 

“Tam a man of honor,” said Warburton, still pa- 
tient to outside seeming, “ which may not be said of 
all that lay claim to the name of gentleman, no doubt. 

fet I am one, and I assure you of the truth of what 
I say.” 

“How is it that there is a warrant against me?” 
inquired Nicholas, furiously. “The soldiers are after 
me.” 

Warburton threw up his arm quickly with a stern 
question of authority, as the girl stepped forward, 
with lips parted, eager to speak, and at that sign she 
fell back crestfallen. 

“ There is another who is no friend to you and your 
house,” he said, slowly. “There may be many.” 

“ Who is that?” asked Nicholas. 

“T am just come from the island,” explained War- 
burton, “and with orders for your arrest.” 

“Well,” said Nicholas, with a sneer, “they shall 
not take me, and are welcome to what they can find.” 

“ They know of the cavern,” said Warburton. 

“It does not surprise me,” said the other, glaring 
on him. 

“Nay, believe me, sir,” said Warburton, with ex- 
emplary restraint, “ you do me wrong. The informer 
was of your own household, an Irishman.” 

“Sloan!” said Nicholas, fiercely, and swore a hor- 
rid oath. “What has this to do with the case?” he 
demanded, “ save that it ensures your death the more.” 

“You speak very confident about my death,” an- 
swered Warburton, calmly. ‘“ You were wiser to con- 
sider your own neck and how it is imperilled. Come, 
Mr. Carmichael, I am in no mood for argument,. being 
very tired. I am much wearied by your family. Let 
me explain. I have no quarrel with you. I once 
thought I had, but philosophy proved me foolish. Let 
the dead bury their dead. I have no wish to mingle in 
your affairs. Indeed, I have just gone out of the way 
to help you, or rather Sir Stephen, for you are nothing 
to me. Lieutenant Gellibrand will find nothing in the 
cave.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Nicholas, staring. 

“Why, there is no cave any longer. It disappeared 
at dawn, thanks to a raging thunder-storm and Bona- 
parte’s gunpowder.” 

Nicholas Carmichael scowled at him, but was silent, 
considering. 

“You have done very well. I commend your zeal, 
sir,” he said, at length, ironically. “ You have done 
good service to the Carmichaels, and they do not for- 
get. But touching the matter of that letter.” 

Warburton pointed to the fire, in which a thread of 
smoke still rose from the black film of the letter. 
“Tis there,” said he. “It burnt ere your entrance. 
There is no evidence against any Carmichael in my 
possession. They are free.” 

He spoke with some dignity of utterance, as one 
conferring a favor upon ungrateful ears, or as one 
that pardons magnanimously a grave offender out of 
indifference. 

“ Sure, sir,” said Nicholas Carmichael, in a soft and 
treacherous voice—“ sure, sir, we of our house should 
owe you a deep debt. There is no evidence against us, 
you say. I am glad to hear it and that you have done 
so much in affection for us.” 

“I would not raise a hand to help you,” broke out 
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Warburton, angrily. “’Tis not you that I have done 
this for—not you, not you, my God!” 

Nicholas Carmichael’s voice sank hoarse and hol- 
low. “For whom was it done?” he asked. “ For 
whom? For whom?” 

“T could not have Sir Stephen at his fail upon 
such a misfortune,” said Warburton, coldly, “and I 
made bold to join with Miss Carmichael here in an 
attempt to aid him. For the destruction of this letter, 
for this heap of ashes, and the sterner payments of the 
eave you shall thank her.” 

Warburton spoke in ignorance of what had hap- 
pened between Nicholas and his sister, and he spoke 
to shield her and to set right what might carry a dark 
interpretation to one of that hot blood. The grin of 
malevolent passion that overspread the man’s face 
astounded him. 

“ Indeed,” said Nicholas, “ you have redeemed your 
hostility to us by this humble submission. That is 
wiped out. I owe you no grudge for your spying on 
us, nor for your theft of that letter. There is an end 
of it. But did you think, fool, that I was here merely 
to take vengeance on you for that? No! You are 
condemned on many counts, and each one is Death. 
Do you think I know not what has moved you to this 
act? I was but playing with you, Mr. Warburton. 
The cause is there! ‘Tis there, standing with a look 
of terror on her face!” he thundered, pointing a finger 
at his sister. “That is what I am come for—to 
exact upon your body the penalty of our shame! You 
have dared to love her, and by you is she taught to 
betray her blood. You shall die for that, and God 
shall judge if she also shall not die!” 

Warburton moved from his place by the fire. “ Hold 
your peace!” he said, with authority in his bearing. 
“You are beside yourself. You name one that should 
not be mentioned, who stands too nigh to be thrust 
into the quarrel.” 

“T name one who has shamed my blood, and one 
that shall die for that shame,” said Nicholas, drawing 
his sword, with his black face alight. 

But Chloris sprang forward from the background 
where she had staid in response to her lover’s com- 
mands and swallowed in a mighty passion like her 
brother. 

“Who are you, Nicholas Carmichael,” she cried, “ to 
interfere between me and what I will? ’Tis for me to 
avenge myself, if I will, and not for others. Go forth 
out of that door and never let me see your face again! 
IT care not if you be taken and rot on the gallows! 
You are no brother of mine, but a devil! Let me 
alone! I will not be bounden to you, and you shal! 
do no harm here!” 

Nicholas struck at her furiously with his hand, but 
Warburton, with an exclamation of anger, at last stood 
between, pushing her aside, and the blow fell on his 
arm. 

“She shall wait; “tis with you first,” said Nicholas, 
and thrust out his sword. 

Warburton was unarmed, for his pistol had been 
dropped in the hall of Lynsea, and he gave way tow- 
ards the hall so as to avoid the point. Hastily he cast 
his eyes about the room, and perceiving a rude billet 
of wood in one corner, secured it at a bound, and 
caught the next thrust of the madman’s weapon upon 
this rough buckler. Ere a third stroke could fall, 
Chloris, with all her majestic litheness, lea upon 
her brother like a panther, arresting his sword-arm. 

“Curse you!” he said, and uttered a foul name. 

“Run! Run!” she panted to Warburton, and even 
in that moment back upon his memory flashed the 
scene in the cave and the picture of the girl swaying 
with her brother once again. 

Warburton took a step forward, and seizing Nicholas 
Carmichael’s arm, wrenched away the sword. He was 
still cool and master of himself, though breathing 
quickly. 

“Let him go, Chloris!” he said. “ Let him go! He 
plays but a foolish part. He is mad.” 

At his words the girl loosened her arms, but her 
brother .threw her off with an oath, so that she stag- 
gered against the wall. In a moment he stood glaring 
at his antagonist, who now held the long blade in his 
hand. 

“For the sake of your sister, I bid you go,” said 
Warburton, sternly. “I would slay you with your own 
weapon were it not for her who shall be my wife. She 
shall thus be saved from your accursed blood.” 

“She shall never be your wife,” said Nicholas, and 
flinging forward a pistol which he had taken from his 
coat, hurled and cocked it. 

Chloris uttered a scream, and Warburton raised his 
sword swiftly, but ere the hammer could fall there 
came a sound from without of voices, which deranged 
even the design of that mad. assassin. He halted, 
turned his ear to the door, and behold! gleaming in 
the morning light shone the red coats of the scldiery. 
An ejaculation issued from his lips and he darted past 
his sister, flew like a cat at the broken window, and 
carrying with him a clod of mortar in his leap, was 
out of the cottage and running like a hare through the 
precincts of the ancient ruined chapel. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
ON THE SANDS BY LYNSEA 


HE miraculous speed of this flight took Warburton 

aback, and annoyed the posse of soldiers also that 
stood in the door. The officer in charge, whom War- 
burton recognized as his own Captain, issued instruc- 
tions on the instant, and his men spread in a fan in 
pursuit of the fugitive. He himself offered a greeting 
to Warburton, very civilly, and his glance lighting on 
Chloris, started. 

“What, a iady!” said he. “I ask your pardon. 
But I believe we came just in time—a desperate fellow, 
that, though ’tis a pity for his family.” 

Warburton motioned him from the room (which 
silent command he obeyed with a stare), and then took 
Chloris’s hand. 

“T will follow,” he said, “and see what may be done. 
He is mad. Rest here.” 

She shook her head wearily. “I care not what 
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happens,” she answered, with a quick 
flash of spirit. 

He joined the soldier outside, and 
they went er in the direction of 
the pursuit. Far away a solitary figure 
was visible mounting a rise. 

“Tis he,” said the Captain. “They 
might bring him down, but that I am 
loath to do so. I have no orders.” 

“ He is mad,” said Warburton. “ Let 
him escape.” 

The looked at him. “ Dare 
not,” he said, earnestly. 

“ Bah! I meant no appeal to you,” 
said Warburton. “I know, my dear 
sir, that you must do your duty. 
What I ioeant was that it was best 
for all that he should escape rather 
than be brought to justice, and dis- 
credit an ancient family.” 

“True, sir; very true,” 
soldier. “ But I must catch him.” 

They quickened their to a run, 
and emerged then into the wilderness 


of — sand. 

arburton pointed to the left, where 
a man was to be seen breasting a hill 
ofsand, and to him they directed their 
steps. When they were near enough 
he was r i for one of the sol- 
diers, and explained that he and his 
companions had separated in order to 
cover as much ground as possible, but 
so far as he was aware no traces of 
Nicholas Carmichael had been found. 

“He cannot have run so fast as to 
be clean away,” protested the Cap- 
tain. “He must be in these accursed 
hills.” 

“ Aye,” said Warburton, smiling 
scornfully. “There is a ‘needle in a 
hay-stack,’ sir, if you will hunt it 
through.” 

Presently, as a pheasant starts out 
of the ground, there rose upon their 
left the figure of a man and fied. 
The private darted from Warburton’s 
side and raced over the hillocks in 
pursuit. Then upon the farther side 
of the fugitive rose cries, and a third 
figure came into sight, running tow- 
ards Carmichael. Warburton watched 
eagerly, the wish strong in his heart 
that this man should escape. Nicholas‘ 
Carmichael hesitated in his course, 
and then, swerving, turned away and 
ran parallel to the hills of the pursuit. 
Without a sound of any kind the two 
men followed, but their Captain raised echoes across 
the dunes calling upon his scattered band. 

“Let be! Let be!” said Warburton, impatiently. 

“Sir,” said the other, drawing himself up, “I can 
take no commands from you.” 

“Oh, be damned!” said Warburton, and began him- 
self to run in the direction in which the others had 
vanished. He caught sight of them presently—the 
quarry and the hounds—and the distance between 
them remained. Whither was Nicholas Carmichael 
bent? And was it possible that he could escape if 
he should outlast the soldiery? Then it dawned swift- 
ly upon him whither the chase was leading, for over 
the elbow of the dunes he saw the sea gleaming and 
tumbling in the morning sun. Nicholas Carmichael 
saw it also, and the prospect appeared to encourage 
him, for he increased his pace and passed away. War- 
burton saw the three men fading from his sight; the 
edge of the land swallowed them; they seemed to roll 
over a precipice and down upon the rocks below. 

A little later, however, he saw what had happened, 
for the cliffs suddenly sprang out before his feet, and 
he beheld the shelving land miles towards the bay, be- 
yond that the smuggler leaping down the rocks; and 
farther still the dancing waters of the Gut, and the 
sunlit ks of Lynsea. 

Warburton slipped down the hill as fast as pe 
might, and by this act was brought nearer to the 
fugitive, who had taken a sharp angle in his course 
and was making for the sands. Suddenly Warburton 
saw his object, for floating upon the tide upon the 
distant edge of this tiny bay was a little boat. It 
was true that it stood upon the margin of the ravening 
Gut, yet Nicholas was an expert sailor, knew every 
foot of water thereabouts, and at all events the chances 
were better than upon the land, and to be taken on 
that capital charge. Once at sea he would be out of 
his pursuers’ reach, and it would be odds if he cout 
be taken on that rugged and unfriendly coast. 

Warburton now found himself running towards the 
sea down a descent of green grass, while the two sol- 
diers raced near one another in the wake of their prey. 
They had gained upon him, but he threw a glance over 
his shoulder and redoubled his exertions so that the 
space between them drew out. Then once more it drew 
in and fast was swallowed up. Warburton heard 
some one behind him, whom he guessed to be the Cap- 
tain, and he heard next the man’s voice screaming 
breathlessly : 

“Shoot! Shoot! He will gain the boat! He must 
be taken!” 

At these words one of the soldiers made a furious 
spurt and came within a dozen yards of Carmichael. 
He had already raised a hand involuntarily as if to 
grasp his prisoner, when the fugitive threw up his 
arms, staggered, rose again, and staggerea even more; 
and rolling over, seemed to fight and struggle for an 
instant, and then with a horrible ery of terror was 
sucked in and vanished in the oozing sand. 

The soldier checked himself on the verge of that ter- 
rible slough and stood shaking like a reed—the man 
behind flung himself upon his face, drawing deep, dis- 
comfortable breaths. 

Warburton drew up. 

“°Tis the quicksand,” he said. 





‘“*THEN I AM SIR PHILIP!" 


“ My God!” said the Captain of the posse, and shud- 
dered. 

“The quicksand has him,” said Warburton, slowly, 
and with difficulty, by reason of his breathiess state; 
and to that he added: “I was wrong. “Twas not his 
escape that would be for the best. “Tis this,” and 
he pointed towards the water’s edge. 

e Captain shuddered again and stared on him 
with open amazement. “Tis a devilish fate,” he said. 
“Yet I am glad ’twas I that arrested him.” 

Warburton turned his back on the scene without 
further talk, and slowly retraced his way towards the 
cottage. He found Chloris lying upon the rude couch 
of grass, asleep, and for some moments he steod watch- 
ing her, the expression upon his face changing. She 
was sunk in the slumber of exhaustion, and io wake 
her were to bring hér back to the hard fortune of. life 
and realization. Yet it was advisable that she should 
be removed elsewhere, and he thought of her brother 
Philip, who was, as he conjectured, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Marlock. He stooped and kissed her 
forehead lightly, and at the touch she stirred and sat 
up with a gasp. Her eyes fell on him and smiled af 
fectionately, then she remembered, and some questicns 
rose on her speaking features. 

“He is gone,” said he. “Tis all over. They have 
not taken him; his seeret dies with him.” 

‘Chloris uttered a little trembling sigh and said no- 
thing. He lifted her to her feet. 

“Tf you are rested, sweetheart, it is well that we 
were going,” he said. 

“Going! Whither?” she asked, vaguely. 

“ T will give you in charge to your brother Philip,” he 
replied. “ He shall look after you until I claim you.” 

She answered nothing, and presently they were upon 
their way. In Marlock the whole village was by this 
time astir, and news of importance was passing from 
lip to lip. Warburton walked up the street, and many 
inquisitive glanees followed him and his companion. 
No doubt they had heard something of what had hap- 
pened and wondered., At the head of the street a per- 
son of some position .in the village passed and seemed 
as if he would addreés the girl, casting a look askance 
at Warburton, buthe put up his hand with an impatient 
and stern gesture, and the communication was never 
made. These gossips were full of the stuff they loved. 
Before the “Three Feathers” they unexpectedly en- 
countered another group, which breaking’ swiftly, out 
of the thick stepped Sir George and eagerly accosted 
him. 

“Mr. Warburton, there are strange tales about, of 
Sir Stephen Carmichael and—” he paused, as his gaze 
struck upon Chloris. “How comes this lady here?” 
he inquired in astonishment. “Does she not know? 
Her father is dead.” 

Warburton regarded him steadfastly. “You cap 
give us no news, Sir George,” he answered, and be- 
hind her guardian he met the curious eyes of Dorothy 
Holt, which were fastened on him with what he in- 
terpreted as a look of triumph. 

“Sir Stephen is dead,” said he, “of an ancient 
enemy. His loss was expected, poor man. I trust 
his family will bear up against the dreadful past. But 
there is a successor—the name stil] remains.” 

“Indeed, sir, I understand something very differ- 
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ent,” began Sir George. “I have heard a curious 
story. The elder son was—” 

“T have said you can give us no news,” broke in 
Warburton, sharply, ere the word was uttered, and 
again was conscious of Miss Holt’s face, now beari 
a malevolent simper. “Sir Philip remains,” he said, 
“and,” he took Chloris’s hand, “I wish to make you 
an introduction to this lady, who has promised to be 
my wife.” 

‘Sir George stared, and over Miss Holt’s face 
an angry flare of red. “’Pon my soul, Mr. Warbur- 
ton, you amaze me!” said the former. “ Well, well 
‘tis well done, I vow. But not so—strange—strange, 
and he came awkwardly to a — “T must_offer you 
my congratulations, sir,” he added. 

Warburton bowed and turned to Miss Holt. “I 
think, tradam,” he said, slowly, “ that I have to thank 
you for a night in gaol.” 

“What's that?” said Sir George, pricking up his 
ears. 

“Miss Holt, sir, was obliging enough to have me 
laid by the heels,” explained Warburton, while the 
girl grew scarlet and then white. “For some reason 
she can best explain, she swore an information against 
me. 

“He is in league with these Carmichaels,” burst 
forth the girl, with hysterical anger, trembling in her 
fear. : ? 

Chloris’s eyes shot fire, but Sit George, who was 
greatly taken aback, and thrown into a state of fuss, 
checked his ward sharply. 

“You will be returning soon to town, Mr. Warbur- 
ton?” he said, in an effort to regain his composure. 
“You will be seeing your uncle?” 

“ Maybe,” said Warburton, curtly. 

“Commend me to my lord,” persisted Sir George. 
“1 heard he was far from well—his old complaint.” 

He glanced at Chloris, as one who would suggest 
that here stood the future Countess of Crayle. 








HE dream of Spain’s hardy ad- 
venturers seems about to be real- 
ized, and the new century will 
donbtless witness water transit 
across the narrow strip of land 
which separates the Atlantic and 
Pacific. Nicaragua is, therefore, 
destined to become the Mecca of 
the world’s greatest engineers, 
and this garden spot of the 
isthmus, with its majestic lakes, 

its pathless swamps, and its lofty volcanoes will soon 

be the scene of stirring events, 

When the silent San Juan, flowing out of the purple 
peaks of Ometepe and Madera, is “ white with sails and 
alive with the throbbing propellers of a mighty traf- 
fic,” future generations may possibly recall some of the 
men whose brains have made possible this magic 
change; but of their privations and hardships in that 
ionely wilderness little will be said or written. It 
is, therefore, of these and a few thrilling experiences 
during a recent survey that this story will treat. 

The results of the last survey of Nicaragua made by 
Teary, the great arctic explorer, have passed into his- 
tory, but many incidents of camp life during that 
eventful year that I was associated with him are still 
unwritten, and as these will be the experiences of the 
engineers that are to carry on the work of construc- 
tion they cannot fail to be of interest. The line of the 
canal, it will be remembered, was divided up into sec- 
tions, each being placed in charge of a well-known en- 





A FREQUENT OCCURRENCE. 





Warburton bowed again, and with the soft pressure 


and flitted awa: 
phantom, Warburton 
room a voice sounded, call See ya 
the door open, he entered. There sat lip Car- 
chael, his face flushed, his hair —e and a bottle 
arburton, and, 


at his elbow. He laughed noisily at 
suddenly checking himself, stared in bewilderment at 
his sister. ks 

“ What does this mean?” he asked, vacantly. 

“It means, sir, that this: is no proper time to 
be drinking,” ‘said Warburton, very ly, and 
knocked over the bottle, spilling the red on the 
floor. Fi 


“Damme! sir, what is this piece of insolence?” stut- 
tered Philip, struggling to his feet. “And what does 
sis here?” st ‘ 

“Go outside and you will learn what it means,” 


br t the news of your fa 
“Tis true, he is dead, rest him,” said Philip, ey 
loudly 


Warburton stood regarding him with a glance of 
disgust, and was conscious that Chloris’s he was 
stolen gently into his. He turned and fi ok mae 
face directed on her brother, in which a gr 
m with tears. He held t the » 

“Know you this also,” he said, sternly, “that you 
brother Nicholas is dead also?” 

The fingers closed convulsively on his, and ,Philip 
started. 

“What! Nick dead?” he exclaimed, in bewilder- 
ment. ‘‘ How comes he dead? You are lying.’ War- 
burton did not answer to this, and he let his eyes drop. 
“The devil!” Philip exclaimed, in a lower voice, in 
which was a thrill. “Then I am Sir Philip!” 


gineer, under whom were several young assistants and 
a number of negro laborers. The work of the different 
parties was carefully planned and laid out—each was 
to clear the dense undergrowth, fell gigantic forest 
trees, and bridge over wide swamps, until his line 
could join that of his neighbor. 

It is with headquarters, however, which was called 
Camp Carazo, in honor of the then President of Nic- 
aragua, that my story has to do. This was situated 
upon a wild and vote island, shaded with lofty 
trees and distant forty miles from Greytown. It was 
selected to its convenience for 


Surgeons William Nicholson and L. F. H. Birt, Jacob 
Crowinshield, C. E. Kern, A. Aguirre, and the writer, 
were domiciled there during the ess of the survey. 

I shall never forget my Arad ws ion and initiation 
into the mysteries of camp life at headquarters. We 
embarked upon one of the old stern-wheel river steam- 
ers at Greytown, and after a twenty-four hours’ battle 
with the current, so strong at times that it turned us 
completely around, we ran alongside of a slimy bank 
and tied up to a tree that projected into the river. 
Before us lay our future home—an almost impenetra- 
ble jungle—so dense and black that no ray of light 
could enter. For two days and nights it had rained 
incessantly—not tlhe rain that one is accustomed to 
witnessing in the temperate zone, but a rain that comes 
down in one solid mass, as though all the floodgates 
of the heavens were o simultaneously. The men 
were soon upon the banks, and clad in their water- 
proof —- looked like drowned rats. The ground, 
which not seen the face of the sun for five months, 
was almost ankle-deep in soft mud. Before disembark- 
ing it was necessary to lay planks upon the soggy 
ground, and upon these the rs stood as they di- 
rected the clearing of the dense undergrowth the 
felling of the tall trees that covered the island. 

After three hours of hard physical labor a space was 
prepared large enough to admit sunlight and air—two 
most important factors in the problem of preserving 
health in the tropics. Four canvas tents were then 
erected for the sihioen: and two large shacks for the 
men. The latter consisted of four uprights supporting 
a roof which was thatched with leaves of the suite- 
palm to keep out the rain and sun. The officers slept 
upon cots, the men in hammocks or upon beds made 
from the wild cane which grows abundantly upon the 
river-banks. Before darkness had closed around us 
our homes were ready, and though they were neither 
luxurious nor comfortable, we felt fortunate, indeed, 
to possess a dry place upon which we could lay our 
heads. The first night at Camp Carazo was one that 
I shall long remember, for in it were the elements of 
both comedy and tragedy. 

“Tt will never do to let the night pass without a 
tent-warming,” said one of the younger engineers after 
we had partaken of a cold dinner and gathered afound 
the camp fire in our flannel sleeping-suits. 

i‘ My tent is at the dis: 1 of the officers,” prompt- 
ly replied Chief-Surgeon Birt, “ and if you will accept 
an eggnog minus the eggs, I agree to prepare one that 
you will not soon forget.” 

And we did not, for often since that memorable 
night have I tried to remember the ingredients of that 
mysterious concoction big Sac offered us. The sur- 
geon was an Englishman, who had passed many years 
of his life among the soldiers of India, and Rage he 
had learned to brew a which, he jocularly re- 
—_ would make one see not only snakes, but tigers 
as well. 


“My God! you are welcome to it,” cried Warbur- 
ton, ‘n Sa 
“Sir Philip!” said he, not heeding. “Poor Nick! 
’Tis worth another bottle. Poor Nick!” 

Warburton turned away abruptly, and got out of 
the room with Chloris white and . 

“Cheer up, sweetheart,” he He had 
given up forthwith the thought of ip as his sis- 
ter’s “ 


“We are well ” she murmured. “The world 
is well rid of as we. We have some evil taint.” 

He put an arm about her without answering, and 
called for the landlord. Tremayne shuffled into the 
passage from his bar-room. 

* ”’ commanded Warburton, his tall form 
at its highest, “this lady will rest here for a little. 
See that some food is red at once. Within an 
hour’s time have a coach at the doors.” 

Tremayne stammered, and, dismissed by a look, 
went forth. : ; 

“A coach!” cried Chloris, dreamily. “ Waither go 
you, sir? Is it to London? Are you tired of this 
place? I wonder not. "Tis no fit for such as 
you. We are barbarians here, and have an evil taint.” 

“ Aye, ’tis for London,” he said, with his arm about 


her. 
“Do you go to-day?” she murmured, “I would that 
you staid me a little ¢re you go; but ’tis no mat- 


ter. You were well to be gone. is nothing here 
meet for you. I will bid you farewell, sir.” 
Warburton looked down on her with a smile. “ ’Tis 
you and I that go, sweetheart,” he said. “I go not 
without you, and where I go you shall go. This is no 
place for you, but your ies is-with me and where 


mine is. 

She her half-closed eyes, a long-drawn sigh 
esca , and then her lids fell softly, and she hung 
a dead weight upon him. She had swooned away. 


THE END. 





CAMP LIFE IN "—INPEARAGUA “4 o@ 


There was no time to send out written invitations 
to our improvised fiesta, for it was then nearly eight 
o’clock—a late hour in the wilderness. All of the offi- 
cers were bidden, and all came—even the Jamaica ne- 

oes, who stood outside in the pouring rain—to en- 


joy the stories, and possibly the taste of that mysteri- 
ous mixture, w 
even prepared. Toward midnight the rain ceased, and 
a large fire was built in front of the surgeon's hos- 
home. Around it we sat and dried our slee 
ng-suits, which had become cold and damp from t 


fame was known before it was 
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moisture without. More than once the surgeon’s 
punch was tasted and declared a pronounced success, 
and the conversation shifted to stories of snakes and 
wild animals. 

“You may tell of tigers in India,” said an old 
Nicaraguan, who been attracted by the warmth of 
the fire, “ but we have them right here on the isthmus 
i fact, I Fl that netic a — h 
and was stro to carry a 8 ve 
miles through the swamps and jungles between the 
lake and the sea.” a: 

The fellow had barely finished this statement when 
there was @ roar in 
us all. It was a sound, or a 


was so | that we th t it a breeze ] 

over ‘he tee Thea as Ay A nearer, the “= 4 

ume so that the very forest seemed to shake. 
vely grasped his rifle and looked in 


. 


—_ one instinctively 
the direction of the noise. Nicaraguan laughed 
as he remarked; “ You will have to get accustomed to 























that—it is nothing but the howl of the monkey. 
His voice is never heard after dawn, but he delights in 
making the night hideous. Wait a little and listen, 
for the tiger or puma always answers him.” 

Within a few minutes there was a distant shriek, 
neither as loud nor as terrifying as the first, but still 
it was one which increased our respect for the man 
— we were all ready to ridi¢ule a short while be- 
ore. 

“ That’s a tiger,” he exclaimed, apparently gratified 
that his prophecy had been fulfilled; “but you need 
have no fear as | as the fire is kept burning. ‘the 
tiger hates fire, will approach a camp only when 
it is in perfect darkness.” 

It was st’ how every one jum) for a fresh 
log, which he piled upon the already bright fire; and 
as we said -night and retired to our tents the 
flames lighted up the dark forest and the silent river 
which lay at our feet. | 

About two o’clock in the morning I was awakened 
by 2 sound as of some animal ¢runching bones just at 
the entrance to the tent-fly. Hastily grasping a rifle, 
1 called my two companions, and cautioned not to make 
any noise. Looking through the closely woven meshes 
of the nets, the outlines of two animals could be traced 
despatching several bones—the remains of our dinner. 
Before we could arise, however, our visitors, ha 
heard a sound within, had moved away slowly, complet- 
ing their supper as they departed. As the animals re- 
treated we became braver, and being armed with Win- 
chesters, did not feel disposed to throw away the honor 
of having killed the first tiger. 

“ Let us follow them as far as the edge of the for- 
est,” I said. 

The suggestion was adopted, and clad only in red 
flannel wey 8 Hagar we stepped out of our tent into 
the damp night air. The rain had ceased, but the 
ground was still wet and , and as our bared feet 
sank deep into the soft slime the ibility of step- 
ping upon some venomous reptile added another terror 
to the situation. The moon, which had just risen, 
was obscured by a bank of black rain-cleuds in the 
east; still there was sufficient light to follow the out- 
lines of the two tigers. To our surprise, however, they 
did not appear to be at all alarmed, but continued 


walking slowly away, stop ing at the edge of the for-' 
ec 


est to continue the meal which had been so rudely dis- 
turbed. By this time the entire camp had been 
aroused, and an ary in red flannel uniforms was 
quickly mobilized for battle. Just as a dozen rifles 
were levelled at the tigers the moonlight struggled 
through a rift in the clouds, and we saw—two pet 
dogs of the expedition. 

As we returned to our tents, laughing over the in- 
cident, our little comedy almost resulted in a tragedy, 
for one of the rifles which had been full-cocked during 
the excitement was accidentally discharged in the cen- 
tre of the men’s quarters. The report was followed by 
« scream which terrified us far more than that of the 
Congo monkey during the early night, for it came from 
one of the Jamaica negroes, who Joctavell that he had 
been shot. The fellow was quickly carried to the sur- 
geon’s esehahtaat asthe blood trickled i right 
leg, the frightened ro continued to like a man 
in the agonies of death. An panera per only 
a flesh wound, which, when washed and dressed, was 
pronounced harmless. After that it took more than 
the roar of tigers or even the crunching-of bones to 
disturb the slumbers of the engineers at Camp Carazo. 

The next morning when we arose the sun was shining 
for the first time in many weeks. Several of us hur- 
ried down to the river-bank for an early plunge in the 
San Juan; but the sight of innumerable alligators 
sunning themselves upon a sand spit in mid-stream, 
with now and then the dorsal fin of some huge shark 
projecting above the surface, caused us to reconsider 
our determination, and content ourselves with pour- 
ing water over one another from huacals, a kind of 
gourd that the natives use for this pu . The pres- 
ence of sharks in fresh water was a phenomenon that 
few of us could explain. It seems, however, that not 
only is this river infested with ae oe but 
also the lake, which is one hundred miles from the 


ocean and one hundred and ten feet above the level of 
the sea. And the kind that are found there are not 





THE TIGER WALKED SLOWLY AWAY. 
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THERE WAS A DISTANT SHRIEK. 


fresh-water sharks, but of the seme hungry genus that 
prowl around the shores of the Caribbean. They are 
never seen swimming down stream, but always away 
from the sea and t the strong current. The San 
Juan River and N , | afterwards learned, 
are the only bodies of fresh water in the world where 
sharks are to exist. 

As a bath in the early morning is deemed essential 
to health in tropical countries, we decided to construct 
a svimming-pool in front of our tent, for there were 
other and necessary dangers to encounter on the isth- 
mus—and the thought of having one’s leg nipped off 
by a hungry alligator was not the pleasantest in the 
world, To guard against this we collected a number 
of logs and piled them one upon the other in the form 
of a large rectangle. Thus protected against man’s 
natural enemies in the water, we bathed each morning 
in fancied security. None of us, however, had been 
thoughtful enough to observe that during the rainy 
season these tropical strg¢ams rise and fall many feet 
in a night, and one morning we received a scare be 


fore which the tiger episode paled. Wandering down 


to the river-side about sunrise, as was our daily cus- 
tom, we spread our towels upon the bushes, and were 
soon floundering about in the cool water. Our horror 
can well be imagined when between us and the shore 
there was a furious lashing of the water, and above the 
turmoil appeared the head of an alligator. All hands 
quickly clambered up the sides of the pool, and shouted 
io the men ashore. In a few minutes one of them ran 
to our aid with a rifle, but the alligator was too clever 
to be made a target of. He quickly dived down to the 
bottom of the 1, and neither persuasion nor threat 
could induce him to expose that hideous head again. 
Finally an old Nicaraguan hit upon a brilliant idea, 
Cutting several yards of a tough ropelike vine, which 
fortunately grew near the water’s = rag he secured to 
it a small piece of wood about four inches long and 


sharpened at both ends, which he baited with a piece _ 


of fat meat. The monster’s — was more than 
his discretion, for in a second he had swallowed the 
improvised hook, and the bold fisherman had given a 
sudden jerk, which caused the sharp ends of the stick 
to catch against the sides of the animal’s stomach. 
The pain was evidently 80 intense that, beyond lash- 
ing the water wildly with his tail, the alligator offered 
little or no resistance as he was hauled high and dry 
upon the beach, where a rifle-shot through the eye 
quickly despatched him. By actual measurement his 
length was five feet nine inches, and his mouth large 
enough to have accommodated the greater part of a 
man’s leg. 

After this thrilling experience we dressed hastily, 
and then began an investigation as to how our pool 
had been entered. One of the men, after carefully 
sounding every part with a long stick, entered the wa- 
ter to see if any of the logs were out of position. To 
the surprise of every one, each was in its place, the 
upper one being at least two feet above the surface. 
The mystery was explained, however, when we learned 
that it had rained tee several hours during the pre- 
vious evening, but had stopped about midnight. This 
had caused a sudden rise, which brought the stream 
some distance over the top of the pool; and the alli- 

tor, which chanced to be swimming by at the time, 
had probably taken a nap at the bottom while the 
water was resuming its normal height. Our pool, in- 
stead of protecting us, had served as a trap. After 
this, I must confess that the morning bath was never 
the same, and each day, before entering the water, 
we passed five or ten minutes carefully sounding every 
hole and corner. : 

Another precaution that we learned to take every 
night before retiring was forced upon us by an expe- 
rience almost as thrilling. After a hard day’s work 
in the forest one of the engineers had donned his sleep- 
ing-suit and was about to jump into his cot, when he 

iced a suspicious movement of the covering. Grasp- 
ing a sharp machete, he quietly opened the blanket, 
and discovered between the folds, comfortably coiled 
up, @ huge snake, The reptile had crawled in out of 
the wet during the day while the cecupants of the 
tent were absent, evidently congratulating himself that 
he had succeeded in finding a warm and dry bed for 
the night. Before the unwelcome visitor had time to 
strike, which he could have done for a distance equal 
to the length of his body, the keen-edged weapon 
done its work, and the snake’s head was exhibited to 


all in camp. This gave us a sacred duty to perform 
every night, and it was amusing to see how zealously 
each one went about it. Sheets, pillows, woollen and 
rubber blankets, were carefully removed, and as care- 
fully examined and shaken before the candles were ex- 
tinguished. This habit became almost a second na- 
ture to us, and for a long time after my return to 
civilization I never retired until I had looked between 
the sheets and blankets—very much like a woman ia 
accused of looking under her bed for that traditicnal 
man. 

One theory that we learned to respect day by day - 
was that of Darwin on the origin of mankind, for one 
has only to ps the monkey in his native land to ap- 
preciate the wisdom of the great philosopher. The men 
of the expedition, it seems, had become very fond of 
monkey meat, the red species in particular affording 
delicious food. Although the officers had learned to 
eat iguana, a lizard that is found all over the isthmus, 
only a few had become sufficiently cannibalized to in- 
dulge in monkey. Several of us decided, however, to 
give the men a treat on Christmas day, and with that 
end in view went into the woods on a monkey-hunt. 

As we wandered through the forest hordes of the 
little fellows were seen jumping from tree to tree. It 
was difficult to get within rifle-shot, however, for the 
seemed to divine our purpose, and after making all 
manner of grimaces at us, would scamper away at our 
approach. We finally to snesk upen @ num- 
ber of them about five miles away from the camp, when 
several well-directed shots brought down three of the 
number. As a large female fell we noticed that within 
her arms she carried a one, What became of it 
no one could tell, for when the mother wag picked up, 
though we searched the tall ose carefully, there was 
no trace of the youngster. Shouldering our game, we 
returned to the camp, but seareely had we thrown down 
the bodies in front of the men betcre a diminutive 
monkey was discovered close upon our heels. As the 
mother lay upon the ground, with an expression of 
agony upon her face that I shall never forget, the in- 
fant rushed up, utterly ignoring our presence, and 
sought some sign of recognition. As there was ne re- 
sponse, he began to rub the body vigorously in hopes 
of restoring life. Not succeeding in this, he threw 
himself across the body with a human ery that is still 
ringing in my ears. e little fellow was tenderly re- 
moved, and afterwards became a great favorite among 
the men. We vowed then and there never to shoot 
another monkey—a promise which was faithfully kept 
during the remainder of our stay in Nicaragua. 

A few words about the healthfulnese of the climate 
of Nicaragua, and my story shell have ended. The ex- 

jences of many expeditions, and the reports of 
trustworthy surgeons accompanying them, seem to havo 
had no eyereciabls. effect upon those whe persist in 
believing that any one fresh from a Northern climate, 
when ex to the so-called deadly miasma of the 
isthmus, '< destined to lose health and strength. Pan- 
ama, with ifs tragi¢d story of a dead man for every 
railroad tie between the Atlantic and the Pacific, has 
sealed the fate of that part of the isthmus; but. Nic- 
aragua’s forest, always cooled and rustled by the breath 
of the trade-wiadyy has ever been exempt from this 
curse. ; 

The expedition under Chief-Engineer Peary trans- 

two hundred men to Nicaraguc, only five of 
whom had ever lived in tropical climates before. Many 
of these were young men fresh from college or Inxuri- 
ous homes, and had néver slept upon the ground at 
hight. They reached Greytown in the midst of the 
rainy season, when the earth was damp and ry, 
and notwithstanding the fact that they waded about 
in the swamps, sometimes waist-dcep, and were ex- 
posed alternately to sun and rain, there was not a 
single case of serious illness during the year. { have 
more than once accompanied Lieutenant Peary on his 
trips to the different camps, and slept by his side coil- 
ed up in a cande ‘at night or upon the slimy bank of 
some stream. and yet returned to the United States in 
perfect health. 4 é 

Such is a pen picture of life in the jungles of Nic- 
aragua, and such it will be for those who may earry on 
the work begun by distinguished engineers. Many. of 
these have made their last survey of » wild and pic- 
turesque region that will soon be touched by the wugie 
wand of progress. W. Nernew Kixa, 

Late Lieutenant United States Navy. 
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efforts of our late fellow-citizen, Mr. 

W. W. Astor, to keep the impulsive 

British from giving him too much of 

their sqciety: Mr. Astor has given 

up a great deal to secure peace and a 
moderately retired life in England, and folks who in- 
trude upon him without his consent take great 
chances. What the true inwardness of his recent row 
with Captain Milne is, does not yet appear. Accord- 
ing to the cabled reports Mr. Astor gave a concert, to 
which Captain Milne was brought by a lady at whose 
house he was dining. Mr. Astor spotted him when he 
came in, asked his name, told him he had not been in- 
vited, requested him to leave, and said that he would 
give notice of the intrusion in_ the arg “Age next 
day. The same night Captain Milne = r. Astor a 
letter of apology, notwithstanding whieh Mr, Astor 
sent word next day to the newspapers that Captain 
Milne had come uninvited to his concert. 

There do not seem to be facts enough here to account 
for Mr. Astor’s energetic action. Either he has been 
so overrun with trespassers at his entertainments that 
he had determined to. make an example of the next 
one, or else he had some special reason for objecting 
to Captain Milne’s presence. To be sure his concert 
was a very expensive show, and it is quite credible 
that his intention was that none but highly remunera- 
tive guests should enjoy it. But the mere fact that 
Captain Milne was getting something for nothing does 
not account for Mr. Astor’s wrath. We cannot have 
heard the whole story. Either there is more to it, or 
else Mr. Astor’s eccentricities must be growing on him 
to an extent fit to give his friends concern. 


E are bound to sympathize with the “A Swedish and Russian expedition will pe pi 
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NTEREST in wills is remarkably a and con- 

tinuous. The normal man wants to r everybody 
else’s will in the newspapers in full, and have the 
wills of his own family kept sacredly private. There 
are wills occasionally which reveal tragical chapters 
of family history, and which it is unkind and unneces- 
sary.to publish in full, but the ordinary contention 
of persons who, having read eagerly all the notable 
wills in their town for a generation, insist on occasion 
that wills are private and ought not to be published 
seems fallacious. The intent of the law which pro- 
vides for making wills matters of publie record is 
clearly against privacy, and reasonably so. 
to’ devise is a legal right conferred by ‘society, and 
society is entitled to know how. it is used. Moreover, 
the recording of wills and their publication, if they 
are interesting enough to publish, safeguards the in- 
tentions of testators and the interests of legatees. If 
the intention is that a will shall not be carried out, 
of course the less the public knows about its pro- 
visions, the easier it will be to defeat them. ut 
heirs, as a-rule, want wills kept private, not because 
they mean to break them, but because they don’t want 
other folks to know about their family affairs, and 
newspapers that publish wills do it not from a high 
sense of public duty, but because wills are often highly 
interesting and make reading that the public enjoys. 

What an interesting will, for example, was that, 
published the other day, of Mrs. Emma Schley, widow 
of William Schley, and sister-in-law of Roswell P. 
Flower, who, besides providing duly for her legal 
heirs, ieft to more than. a hundred legatees sums 
seldom smaller than $5000. The group ineluded rela- 
tives and family connections, friends, servants, and 
familiars, and saleswomen in one of the New York 
shops. It was a real fairy-godmother will, and re- 
calls that of Henry L. Peirce, of Boston, who cut his 
great fortune up into slices convenient for distribu- 
tion among his friends. 
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OUNT ZEPPELIN’S air-ship, which was reported 

to have made a successful voyage from Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, on July 2, seems hardly to have 
sueceeded so fully as the first brief despatches claimed. 
The ship is a big balloon, or combination of bal- 
loons, four hundred feet long and thirty feet wide. 
It is dirigible to some extent by -air-propellers 
driven by benzine motors. It carried five men to 
Immenstadt, a distance of 35 miles, and it came down 
safely and in the right place. BOt how far it was 
steered and how far it merely sailed with the wind 
is not clear, It did not come batk to the starting- 
place. That much, at least, we observe. Mr. Hiram 
Maxim is quoted as saying that to make an air-ship 
that will sail away is no great trick, but that to 
make one that will come back to its starting-point 
is what no one has yet succeeded in doing. 
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ne . friends of Captain Andree, who sailed for the far 
North in a balloon, have not yet given up hope 
of finding him. Several. European expeditions are 
searching for him this summer. A Russian party 
under Baron E. von Zoldt will search the arctic coast 
of Europe and Asia, starting from Norway, proceed- 
ing by way of Nova Zembla, wintering on the Taim 
Peninsula, and searching the Siberian coast in the 
summer of 1901. It hopes to reach Bering Strait 
from the north, a feat which has not been done since 
Baron Nordenskjild accomplished it in 1871-73. 
A party of Germans goes to Franz-Josef Land to 
meet an Italian expedition under the Duke of Abruzzi; 
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on 
bergen, and ies, one one - system; the dry dock, street-car lines, and light fran- 
ish, and one Engl have started for at St. John’s. His land, rig pace ig his 
It would seem that Captain Andree, ot some trace railroads, is doubtless the best wild on the island. 
of him, must be found, unless he and all his belong- The only thing he doesn’t own which would be useful 
ings were swallowed up by the sea. to a capitalist is the p The population is about 
: 140,000, and a majority of the voters think at t 
Sa. that Mr. Reid’s holdings in Newfoundland are - 
ously great. They want him to let go of the telegraph 


AL ee, ¢ eS Oe oe , it is worth system and some of his land grants, and to sell back 

while to be an ex-President of the United States. to i 

That — is Princeton, New Jersey. Mr. Cleveland has engaged to run the railroads for forty years. He 
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ere. By his sagacious and 5) 
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Either the Clevelands | : holdings to a ¢ Bp its 
are empty. Whenever any stranger stumbles into own terms, for the ptt eo ae is a 

them, straightway Princeton roars at him with a great and Mr. Reid is slow. Newfoundland has been 
voice, and ceases not until he, gets out of “Grover’s exceedingly poor. 
seat ” 


This is more glory than has accrued to any other will bringavast deal of money into the island and make 
ex-President, in memory of the present i i ‘ - ge 
It Indianapolis accords any like distinction to Mr. very rich himself, and of course the thought of that is 
Benjamin Harrison, it ought to be known. Be i 

want to eat their cake and keep it. 


Sa. Mr. Reid has not given up yet. His business at 

present is politics. If he can upset the t. gov- 

T seems that the Rock Island Railroad has concluded ernment and get in one that will work with him, there 
that smokers of cigarettes are undesirable em- will be great changes in Newfoundland. 


' ployees, and have determined not to hire any more 


of them. They want men who are alert and active, @A. 
ean think quickly and have steady nerves, and they 
consider cigarette-smoking unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of these qualities. It is doubtful if Tasmania is now all but complete. The movement 
was ever so bad for mankind as cigarettes are towards it in 1885 with the authorization by the 
to be, but it won’t do any harm for Rock Isl and Imperial (British) Parliament of the Federal Council 
other railroads that disapprove of them to give prac- of Australia, to which any colony that chose might 


E federation of the five colonies of Australia and 


tical evidence of their contempt. There is no argu- send two delegates. That council did not amount to- 


ment. against rum that is niore efficacious than the much, but in 1891 a convention was held at Sydney, 
unwillingness of employers to hire men who drink. New South Wales, which after long effort drafted a 
A like prejudice of employers against cigarettes will bill to constitute the commonwealth of Australia. 
have its due influence with ambitious lads. If they There the enterprise halted for four years while dis- 
recall that the Rough Riders in the late war strewed cussion and tation went on. In 1895 the prime 
the path to with cigarette-stubs and endured the ministers of five of the six colonies met and agreed to 
worst of the war when their cigarettes gave have their Legislatures pass bills for appointment of 
out, somebody must remind them that rough-riding delegates to a new convention which should prepare a 
is not a prone # job, nor often available. Also that it federal constitution and submit it to popular vote. 
was not cigarettes that br t the arch h Rider It was done. The constitution was 
within sight of the Vice-Presidency, for Col Roose- all six colonies finally accepted it, and after hesita- 
velt himself does not smoke at all. tion and much discussion of one or two points the 
British ment accepted it without material 
SA. change. Mr. James Bryce said, on June 10: “The 
scheme may now be deemed to be in smooth water. 
OOD accounts of the Cuban teachers come from In a few weeks it will have become law. In a few 
Cambridge. The Boston ere say they are months the first Parliament of the’ Federal Common- 
good students, attentive, eager, intelligent and polite. wealth will be elected, and the new machine of govern- 
The women impress Boston as being cheerful to the ment will have begun to work.” 
point of giddiness; the men being much more sedate. New Zealand and Fiji were invited to join the new 
The Catholic societies of Boston, which are interest- federation, but have not accepted as yet. The present 
ed in their visit and glad to share in entertaini population of the new commonwealth is about four 
them, have provided for their pleasure a series of millions. 
dances on Tuesday and Friday evenings of each week, eA 


at the Hemenway Gymnasium. The first of these 
dances was i gp to have been very cheerful and OMEN have voted in Colorado for the last five 
highly interesting, especially to lookers-on. years, but apparently no politieal millenni- 
A Cambridge temperance society invited President um has struck the State, it is even averred that if 
Eliot to let some of the teachers come to one of its the question of woman suffrage was submitted to-day 
meetings and address the members, but Dr. Eliot wrote to the women of the State a majority of them would 
back: “I cannot think that the Cuban teachers would vote against it. So reports Mr. J. C. Dana, who has 
take any interest in regard to total abstinence. They been at pains to give the Boston Transcript as much 
have no tendency to drink to excess, and cannot under- informa’ as possible about the women voters in 
stand it in others. The vice against which you con- Colorado and what they have done. He submitted a 
tend is not practised among them. Our people have list of questions to a Denver politician and a woman 
much to learn from them on that subject; but they resident of the same city. Their answers were in fair 
can get nothing but a warning from us.” agreement. They both t' t women’s votes had 
This reply, judicious as it seems, did not give satis- raised the tone of Colorado polities in a very slight de- 
faction to the society, to most of the members of gree; they agreed that the quality of the women who 


which the idea that total abstinence is not needed todk an active interest in politics had d de- 
everywhere was doubtless absolutely novel. teriorated in five years. Formerly, said the politician, 
bad men ran t ; now bad men and bad women 

@a. run them. Both thought the interest of disinterested 


Y ACHTSMEN who venture northwards this season thinks the Colorado, women who have held offices have 
as far as the mouth of the St. Lawrence may find done quite as well in them as men have done. He 
more news than usual in that part of the earth if they thinks, too, that the suffrage has improved in some 
care to hunt for it. If they are allowed to make a degree the position of women in Colorado, and caused 
landing on the island of Anticosti they may possibly be them to be treated wi 
in time to see the last of the Fox Bay settlement, from to take more in q 
which M. Menier, the French chocolate manufacturer the opinion of a Colorado lawyer that the woman 
who has bought the island, is driving off the British vote no : 
subjects who came there from Newfoundland at the the women who vote, vote as their male relatives want 
invitation of a former proprietor. These people them to. 
are fishermen, and have lived at Fox Ba Sor twenty- @n. 
five years. They did not own the land they built and 
lived on, and when Menier ordered them away the ]T sometimes seems as if, in the abundance of organ- 
courts at Quebee were obliged to sustain his demand. ized opposition in this country to such details of 
It was a wanton and ruthless action, and Canada has_ iniquity as intemperance and cigarette-smoking, there 
sympathized warmly with the victims of it. Land has was a rather defective abhorrence of the root of all 
been granted to them in Manitoba, but Manitoba will evil, which, the Scriptures maintain, is the love of 
seem a strange home for these salt-water fishermen. money. There are 

In Newfoundland, also, there is much more going on wean folks from the love of money. Even the churches 
than is usual. Nearly every franchise on that i ; 
that is worth buying is now owned by Robert Gillespie we were better phil 
= crams 7 capitalist. pap g pao we 
sides franchises. e estimated area ewfoundland Ss aba ropensi 
is 42,000 square miles, of which Mr. Reid owns about welfare of ou 
7000. He owns also all of the 650 miles of railroad be named. 


in 1897-8; — 









































THE FIFTEENTH INFANTRY ON 


PARADE AT 


MADISON BARRACKS. 















































ADJUTANT LYNCH. 
DEPARTURE OF THE 


BOARDING THE TRAIN AT PLATTSBURG, NEW YORK. 
FIFTEENTH INFANTRY FOR SERVICE IN CHINA.—PuHotoGrapPHs By G. T. Woopwarp. 
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HE WEEKLY has few misgivings, 
as a rule, in connection with its 
cartoons, for the very good rea- 

( son that, however radical they 

may at times appear to be, they 

are never prepared without the 
due deliberation of the cartoonist. It is 
only proper for the editor of the WEEKLY 
to say that when Mr. Rogers deliberates 
he is invincible, because, added to his 
qualifications as an artist, he is a sane 
observer of political and social events, 
with a most satisfying grasp upon their 
trend and ultimate meaning. In view of 
this fact it is very gratifying to find on 
the editorial page of the New York Times, 
another healthy-minded factor in our 
daily lives, a tribute to one of Mr. 

Rogers’s recent achievements. We reprint 

the whole article, not only to emphasize 

our pride in Mr. Rogers, but also for the 
strong political point involved in the car- 
toon in question, which the Times rams 
home with its customary force. The 
Times’s editorial is as follows: 


“ FREAKS AND BRIGANDS 


“Mr. Rogers’s cartoon, ‘The Fourth of 
July at Kansas City,’ in the current num- 
ber of Harrer’s WEEKLY, is an important 
addition to the list of memorable political 
caricatures which deserve to become fa- 
mous. It is much more in spirit like the 
work of Hogarth than of Gilray, whose 

brutality it avoids in emulating his vigor. 

And it particularly reealls Hogarth’s fa- 
mous ‘ Bedlam.’ It is a lunatic asylum 
which the caricaturist has represented, 
and in thus representing the Bryanite 
conventior he has expressed the senti- 
ment of a very large part of the Ameri- 
can people. 

“ Of course it is not nice or flattering to 
our national pride to have to regard: the 
assembled wisdom of a great party of 

‘the Opposition’ as a collection of freaks 
and cranks. But sane Americans cannot 
dispute that such it is. There is one nota- 
ble exeeption, and the caricaturist has 
marked it. The Tammany delegation in 
front of the platform is not a collection 
of maniacs, but a collection of scoundrels. 
Itisas if a pirate crew had made an incur- 
sion inte a lunatic asylum. Those brutes 
are there on business. They know what 
they want, and they mean to fn it. What 
they want is to eat as much as possible 
of the taxes of this town and to stay out 
of jail. That is their programme and 
their platform and their political prin- 
ciple. And it seems that they have made 
up their minds that the surest way to 
attain their object this year is to leave 
the present Administration in control of 
the country, and Platt in control of the 
State. ‘Tet Anne be Queen or George 
be King, I'll still be Vicar of Bray,’ is the 
war-song of Croker. 

' “It is the consciousness of this fact 
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“Times” and 


which has made Tammany always odious 
in a National Democratie Convention as 
a standing disgrace to the party as well 
as to mankind, more odious than ever this 


year. The wonderful tribute to Hill owed 


much of its enthusiasm to malice, to the 
desire to humiliate the bloated Boss who 
had succeeded in keeping his better off 
the Platform Committee. It is creditable 
to the convention that it despises the 
brigands of Tammany Hall. The con- 
tempt and odium which were heaped upon 
them by the convention proved, so far 
as they went, that the wry mental pro- 
cesses of the mass of delegates had not 


corrupted their hearts, and that when a- 


case of plain, old-fashioned, unsophisti- 
cated publi robbery came before them 
they knew how to regard it and how to 
resent it. It is a schoolmaster that the 
Democratic party needs. It is a warden 
that Tammany needs. The cases are dif- 
ferent.” 





ADVICE TO MoTHers.—MRrks, W INSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syxurp should always be used for children teething. 
It southes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
birt colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

. 





FOOD FOR BABIES 
Must be nourishing and suitable, and A “ suit- 
able food” is meant a food which a child will 
y d and assimilate. Gail Bordon Eagle 
Milk for forty years has been 
the leadi: infant food. Book entitled “ Babies” 
sent free.—[ Adv. 





TELEPHONE service at a privy vate Pesaiewce 5 erate only 
a short trial to prove itself 
Rates offer very moderate terms+ roe K TRELE- 
PHONE Co., 15 Dey Street, iit w. pelted St roe Adv.j 








Don’t think you have drunk the ne plus ultra of 
wines until you have et Coox’s IMPERIAL EXTRA 
Dry CHamMPpaGne.—[Ad?,] 





THOUSANDS testify that Dr. SusGert’s Fe em 
ee is the proper tonic to take in the ng.— 
v. 





Ir appetite is “ off,” adjust it with Asbott’s, the 
Ouscmmat ANGOSTUR ry ne You'll eat.—{ Adv.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer pr fr Grantee Now 


Sth Ave., cor. 22d 




































y’ touches it ; why we filter 





COLONEL MOALE., 








When a good phvsi- 
cian prescribes beer for 
a patient, it is Schlitz 
beer. A _ physician 
knows the value of 
purity. 


Ask him how germs 
affect beer and he will 
tell you that few 
stomachs can digest 
them. He will say that 
impure beer is unhealth- 


ful. 


You will know then 
why we brew Schlitz 
beer under such rigid 
precautions---why we 


even filter the air that 


the beer, then sterilize 
every bottle. 


If you knew what we 
know, and what your 
physician knows about 
beer, you, too, would in- 
sist on Schlitz. 





$7 ates a he , ee, ye ; aha 5 - 
B The best stomach regulator. None better in mixed crinks. S$ 


























A PREARRANGED COLLISION 


AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


For the entertainment of a large crowd on the Fourth of July, there was a head-on collision between two locomotives at the Fair Grounds, Indianapolis. The locomotives 
met while running at a speed of twenty-five miles an hour, and although both were badly damaged, neither was injured beyond repair. 





R. HORACE FLETCHER is a benevolent 
and interesting gentleman who has found 
out for himself the manner of eating that 
best promotes his own peace and pleasure, 
and who has properly -been moved to re- 
late his experience for the benefit of a 

world ‘that he would like to persuade to be as sensible 
and as happy as he is. A little book, Glutton or Epi- 
eure (Herbert S. Stone & Co.), is the medium of this 
curious and valuable revelation. Mr. Fletcher eats one 
meal 9 day, with a keen relish which is not difficult to 
understand when it is considered that twenty-four 
hours is a fairly long time in which to cultivate an 
appetite. He holds his food in his mouth and bites it 
until its taste is exhausted, by which time all of it 
that is fit to be taken into the stomach will already 
have been swallowed by involuntary process. The rest 
is rejected in an unostentatious manner. One who 
eats in this way for a week, Mr. Fletcher says, will 
never again eat in the eager, gluttonous way which is 
common. It takes Mr. Fletcher something like half an 
hour to consume properly, with the highest effects of 
nourishment and of pleasure, the food that he needs in 
the period of one bes. This amounts to thirty-five 
mouthfuls—certainly not an immodest quantity. When 
he has finished he is perfectly satisfied, and his entire 
being is permeated with an indescribably peaceful and 
glorious feeling which greatly enhances the pleasure 
attending upon some light amusement, such as riding 
in a trolley-car or sitting on the piazza. We often 
read of the great difficulty of supplying food to an army. 
It is said that soldiers grumble unless they are pro- 
vided with enough food to leave them with a distended 
fecling. Great or remote wars always méan tremen- 
dous difficulties in this particular of food-supply. To 
accommodate 100,000 men with a distended feeling, at 
a distance of several thousand miles, is one of the pro- 
foundest and most important problems of war. An 
army of Mr. Fletchers would carry great gladness to 
the heart of a commissariat. 


@aA. 


We agree with Mr. Brander Maithews that a society 
woman does better to bestow her attention upon a hus- 
band and baby—her own, of course—than to go upon 
the stage as an actress. There are so many actresses 
who have left their husbands and babies behind them 
in society, and whose acting is not a bit better for that 
reason, that one cannot help feeling that the stage has 
already come to possess a plenty of them; whereas no 
sensible person will deny that there cannot be too 
many de¥oted wives and mothers. In his latest novel, 
The Action and the Word (Harper & Brothers), Mr._ 
Matthews puts this valuable proposition before us in 
his characteristic way, setting forth the lesson with 
that unfaltering patience and that conscientious re- 
straint which make realistic fiction what it is. He 
might have let young Mrs. Brookfield slip away from 
the reasonable joys and wise restraints of home, and 
embark upen a feverish career with rings on all her 
fingers if not with bells on her toes. In the interests 
of common-sense, and respecting the plain law of sup- 
ply and demand, he did nothing of the sort. If this 
is & problem story, it is at least one that is solved 
wisely and without fuss. It proceeds without too many 
intricacies and retardations to a.luminous and happy 
close. Those of us who do not care to be puzzled or 
distressed will thank Mr. Matthews. 


Monsieur Begucaire was a clever and cool and inter- 
esting gentleman, as anybody may see for himself who 
will be so sensible and so wise as to read the st of 
that name, by Mr. Booth Tarkington (McClure, Phil- 
lips, & Co.). Not often de we meet with a story so in- 
geniously constructed and so effective in its dramatic 
quality. The wit of Monsieur Beaucaire will delight 
any reader. He is a master of repartee, and nothin 
could be more charming than his habit of leaving o 
the consonants from the ends of his words. It is no 
wonder that the Lady Mary Carlisle, the Beauty of 
Bath, should have fallen in love with him, or that a 
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GENERAL LIU KAO-CHAQ, 
Commander of the Troops in Hanan Province, China. 


Press despatches of July 8 stated that Li Hing-Hung, ex- 
Governor of Shantung province, who was dismisséd from 
office in compliance with a demand from Germany, had been 
in Hunan trying to persuade General Liu and his troops to 
march on Peking and join the revolted imperial troops of 
Chili province, General Liu refused, and his troops de- 
clared they would obey his orders only. This photograph 
of General Liu was taken by Mr. William Barclay Parsons 
when he made his journey through Hunan province, de- 
scribed by him in HARPER’s WEEKLY, Nos. 2256, 2257, 2258, 
and 2259 (March 17 to April 7, 1900). The picture shows 
General Liu taking his first taste of Scotch whiskey, a bev- 
erage which he grew to appreciate highly. 


man so clever as he should have discovered the shal- 
lowness of the Lady Mary’s heart, and should have 
severed himself from her in the gentle and mournful 
manner which is here set forth, and which was so very 
becoming to him. Beau Nash, the Duke of Winter- 
set, and all the other gentlemen at Bath thought that 
Monsieur Beaucaire was a barber, but he was some- 


body much more eminent, notwithstanding his graces- 


and his remarkable powers of conversation, as the story 
shows. It is an unusually clever piece of work. 


SA. 


We think we shovld call The Last Lady of Mulberry, 
by Henry Wilton Thomas (D. Appleton & Co.), a 
story of realism with romantic admixtures, and with 
more humor than is to be found in either realistic or 
romantic stories ordinarily. The Mulberry of the title 
means Mulberry Street, and the story is a story of 
Italian New York. To the average stranger who passes 
through it Mulberry Street does not suggest itself as 
a place in which he would like to pass the summer. « It 
is interesting, but its conditions are such as to seem to 
limit its attractions to the cooler seasons of the year. 
This story, however, transacts itself within the limits 
of the heated period; and whether we should consider 
the circumstance as a revelation of the unsuspected 
truth, or as testimony to the author’s power of quite 
unfounded fancy, it persuades us that Mulberry Street 
is a very fine mane indeed during the hot weather. It 
speaks of the fire-escapes blooming with flower-pots, of 
ges areas of green salads and radishes in front of 
the grocery-stores, of the Park of Paradise with the 
searlet and gold band playing in it by moonlight, but 
it does not mention the thermometer and the humidity 
at 99, or the ambulance raging around the corner, or 
the Board of Health coming with carbolic acid and 
chloride of lime. But if Mulberry Street in summer is 
somewhat idealized here, by ingenious methods of se- 
lection and omission, it is still treated with a very 
thorough sense and knowledge of its “local color,” and 
we are very sure that it never had anything like so 
clever and so artistic and so good a picture of itself 
before. It may be that Genoese sculptors of ten-inch 
Peters are as innocent as here represented, that Mul- 
berry Street grocers from Genoa are as ificent, 
that the clerks of these are as irresistible in love and 
as ready with the avenging knife, that prima donnas 
from Naples are as massive and as unscrupulous, that 
bankers from the sunny peninsula are as shockingly 
hard up. We are eager and willing to believe that the 
Alley of the Moon is just as it is here said to be: that 
the restaurant of Santa Lucia still endures in it, doing 
business and awaiting the curious reader’s verifica- 
tion; that Luigia the garlic-woman, and Sara the wo- 
man who fries pepper-pods, and Chiara the hair-comber, 
who combs hair in Signora style for two cents, are all 
to be found in the alley, or near it, busy with their 
own and with other people’s affairs. We are sure that 
one may see, almost any Sunday in Mulberry Street, 
just such a splendid wedding party as the one here so 
cleverly described, and we do not doubt that the Feast 
of the Springtide will be celebrated by the Sicilians 
of Elizabeth Street as usual next year, and may be 
seen by anybody who down to look at it. But the 
marble image of the Gast Lady of Mulberry will not 
be seen, because that splendid work of art was thrown 
out of a second-story window and broken into a thou- 
sand pieces. 
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WALTER J. TRAVIS, FINDLAY S. DOUGLAS, HERBERT M. HARRIMAN, 
Amateur Champion of Igoo. Runner-Up. Amateur Champion of 1899. 












































HAKRIMAN PUTTING. 
































TRAVIS DRIVING FROM THE FIRST TEE. LOCKWOOD DRIVING. 


THE NATIONAL AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, JULY 2-7, igoo, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLES A, SLOSSON, 








UNCLE JEFF PETTINGILL AT THE EXPOSITION. V.—DRaAwn By PETER NEWELL. 
UncLe Jerr (who Aas been wearing a silk hat for the first time in his life, thinks every one is laughing af him, and finally loses patience in front of the Javanese building). ‘* Ab, you 


ugly heathen, what be you a-grinnin’ at ?” 











MR. DOOLEY 


XXX.—ON THE CHINESE SITUATION 


ELL, sir,” said Mr. Hen- 
nessy, “to think iv th’ 
audacity iv thim Chiny- 

man! It do bate all.” 
“Tt do that,” said Mr. 
Dooley. “It bates th’ 
wurruld. An’ what’s it comin’ to? You 
an’ me looks at a Chinyman as though he 
wasn't f’'r annything but washin’ 
shirts, an’ not very good at that. ‘Tis 
wan iv th’ speorts iv th’ youth iv our 
gr-reat cities to row] an impty beer-keg 
down th’ eteps iv a Chinee laundry, an’ 
it e’er a Chinyman come out to resist it 
they’d take him be th’ pigtail an’ do th’ 


good 


joynt swing with him. But th’ Chiny- 
man at home’s a diff’rent la-ad. He’s 
with his frinds, an’ they’re manny iv 


thim, an’ he’s rowlin’ th’ beer-kegs him- 
silf, an’ Westhern Civilization is down in 
th’ laundhry wondhrin’ whin th’ police ‘Il 
come along. 

“The Lord f’rgive me f’r sayin’ it, Hin- 
nissy, but if I was a Chinyman, which I 
will fight anny man fr sayin’, an’ was 
livin’ at home, I'd tuck me shirt into me 
pants, put. me braid up in a net an’ go 
out an’ take a fall out iv th’ in-vader if 
it cost me me life. .Here am I, Hop Lung- 
Dooley, r-runnin’ me little liquor-store an’ 
p’rhaps raisin’ a family in th’ town iv 


Koochoo. 1 don’t like foreigners there 
anny more thin [ do here. Along eomes 


a baldheaded man with chin whiskers 
Baraboo, Wisconsin, an’ says he: 
* Benighted an’ haythen Dooley,’ says he, 
‘ye have no God,’ he says. ‘I have,’ says 
i. ‘I have a lot iv thim, says I. ‘ Ye 
ar-re an oneultivated an’ foul ecreathure,’ 
he says. ‘I have come six thousan’ miles 
f’r to hist ve from th’ mire iv ignorance 
an’ ir-religion in which ye live to th’ lofty 
plane iv Baraboo,’ he says. .An’ he sets 
an aisy-chair, an’ his wife an’ 
her frinds come in an’ they inthrojooce 
Mrs. Dooley to th’ modherr improvements 
iv th’ corset an’ th’ hat with th’ blue- 
bur-rd onto it, an’ put shame into her be- 
cause she hasn’t let her feet grow, while 
th’ head mission’ry reads me a pome out 
iv th’ Northwesthern Christyan Advocate. 


trom 


down on 


‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ look here, me good ‘fellow,’ 
I says; ‘me an’ me people has occypied 


these here primises fr manny years,’ I 
says, ‘an’ here we mean to stay,’ I says. 
‘re doin’ th’ best we can in th’ mat- 
says I. ‘We have thim cast 
at a first-rate foundhry,’ I says, ‘an’ we 
sandpapher thim ivry week,’ says 1. ‘ As 


ht, 1900, be" Re-he: 


wer 1V gous, 


Copyri t Howard Rassell 


fr knowin’ things, I -@nys, ‘my people 
wrote pomes with a markin’-brush whin 
th’ likes iv ye was r-runnin’ ar-round 
wearin’ a short pelisse iv sheep-skins, an’ 
batin’ each other to death with stone 
hammers, says I. An’ I’m f’r firin’ him 
out, but bein’ a quite man, I lave him 
stay. 

“'Th’ nex’ day in comes a man with a 
suit iv clothes that looks like a table- 
cloth in a section-house, an’. says he: 
‘Poor, ignorant haythen,’ he says, ‘ what 
manner iv food d’ye ate?” he says. ‘ Rice,’ 
says I, ‘an’ rats is me fav’rite dish,’ I 
says. ‘ Deluded wretch,’ says he. ‘I rep- 
risint Armour an’ Company; an’ I’m here 
to make ye change ye’er dite,’ he says. 
‘ Hinceforth ye’ll ate th’ canned roast beef 
iv merry ol’ stock-yards, or I'll have a file 
iv sojers in to fill ye full iv ondygistible 
lead,’ he says. An’ afther him comes th’ 
man with Aunt Miranda’s Pan-Cakes an’ 
Flaked Bran, an’ Ye’ll-perish-if-ye-don’t- 
eat-a-biscuit, an’ other riprisintatives iv 
Westhern Civilization, an’ I’m to be shot 
it I don’t take thim all. 

“Thin a la-ad comes down with a chain 
an’ a small glass on three sticks, an’ a 
gang iv section-meh that answers to th’ 
name iv Casey, an’ pro-ceeds f’r to put 
down a railroad. ‘ What's this fr?’ says 
I. ‘We ar-re th’ advance-guard iv 
Westhern Civilization,’ he says, *‘ an’ we’re 
goin’ to give ye a railroad so ye can go 
swiftly to places that ye don’t want to 
see)’ he says. ‘A counthry that has no 
railroads is beneath contimpt,’ he says. 
‘Casey,’ he says, ‘stretch th’ chain acrost 
yon graveyard,’ he says. ‘I aim f’r to put 
th’ thratk just befure that large tomb- 
stone marked Riquiescat in Pace, James 
Il. Chung-a-lung,’ he says. ‘ But,’ says I, 
“ye will disturb pah’s bones,’ says I, ‘ if ye 
go to layin’ ties,’ I says. ‘ Yell be mixin’ 
up me ol’ man with th’ Cassidy’s in th’ 


nex’ lot that, I says, ‘he nivir spoke to { 


save in anger in his life,’ I says. ‘ Ye’re 
an ancestor-worshiper, heathen,’ says the 
la-ad, an’ he goes on to tamp th’ mounds 
in: th’ cimitry an’ ballast th’ thrack with 
th’ remains iv th’ deceased. An’ afther 
he’s got through along comes a Fr-rinch- 
man, an’ an Englishman, an’ a Rooshan, 
an’ a Dutchman, an’ says wan iv thim: 
‘This is.a comfortable lookin’ ssioon,’ he 
says. ‘TI’ll take th’ bar, ye take th’ ice- 
box an’ th’ rarest iv-th” fixtures.” “© What 
fr? says I. ‘I’ve paid th’ rent an’ th’ 
license,” says I. ‘Nivir mind,’ says he, 
“we're th’ riprisintatives iv Westhern Civ- 
ilization,’ he says, ‘an’ ’tis th’ business iv 
Westhern Civilization to cut up th’ be- 
longings iv Eastern Civilization,’ he says. 
* Be off, he says, ‘or I'll pull. ye’er hair,’ 
he says. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ this thing has 


gone far enough, I says. “I’ve heerd me 
good ol’ cast-iron gods or josses abused,’ 
I says, ‘ an’ I’ve been packed full iv canned 
goods, an’ th’ Peking Lightnin’ Express 
ix r-runnin’ straight through th’ lot where 
th’ bones iv me ancesthors lies,’ I says. 
‘I’ve stud it all,’ I says, ‘but whin ye 
come here to bounce me iv me own 
primises, I says, ‘I’ll have to take th’ 
lee iv th’ chair to ye,’ I says. An’ we’re 
to th’ flure. ‘ 

“That’s the way it stands in Chiny, 
Hinnissy, an’ it looks to me as though 
Westhern Civilization was in f’r a bump. 
I mind wanst whin a dhrunk prize-fighter 
come up th’ r-road an’ wint to sleep on 
Slavin’s steps. Some iv th’ good, sthrong 
la-ads came along an’ they were near 
bein’ at blows over who shud have his 
watch an’ who shud take his hat. While 
they were debatin’ he woke up an’ begin 
cuttin’ loose with hands an’ feet, an’ whin 
ke got through he made a collection iv th’ 
things they dhropped in escapin’, an’ 
marched ca’mly down th’ sthreet. Mebbe 
*twill tur-rn out so in Chiny, Hinnissy. I 
see by th’ pa-apers that they’se four hun- 
dherd millyons iv thim boys, an’ he hivins! 
*twudden’t surprise me if whin they got 
through batin’ us at home, they might 
say to thimsilves, ‘Well, here goes f’r a 
jaunt ar-roun’ th’ wurruld.’ Th’ time 
may come, Hinnissy, whin ye'll be squirt- 
in’ wather over Hop Lee’s shirt while a 
man named Chow Fung kicks down ye’er 
sign an’ heaves rocks through ye’re windy. 
Th’ time may come, Hinnissy. Who 
knows?” : 

“ End ye’er blather,” said Mr. Hennessy. 
“They won’t be anny Chinymen left whin 
Imp’ror Willum gets through.” 

“ Mebbe not,” says Mr. Dooley. “ He’s 
a sthrong man. But th’ Chinymen have 
been on earth a long time, an’ I don’t see 
how we can push so manny iv thim off iv 
it. Annyhow, ’tis a good thing f’r us they 


\ ain’t Christyans an’ haven’t larned prop- 


[erly to sight a gun.” 
F. P. Dunne. 


The National 
Golf Championship 


R. WALTER J. TRAVIS has 
at last‘attairied’ the summit of 
bis ambition. He is now the 
_amateur champion .of the 
United States, having won 
* that title at the fifth annual 
championship meeting, held at Garden 
City, Long Teland, July 2-7. Last year 





Mr. H. M. Harriman won at Chicago, be- 
ing the first American-born player to at- 
tain to that honor. Findlay 8. Doug- 
las, a graduate of St. Andrews, Scotland 
(both the university and the links), was 
the runner-up both in 1899 and 1900. Mr. 
Douglas had won at Morristown in 1898. 

If Mr. Travis is not a native-born Amer- 
ican, he is one by choice, and he is very 
proud of his naturalization papers. His 
game at any rate is entirely of home 
manufacture. He has been a close stu- 
dent, from the beginning, of the theory of 
golf, and has worked most assiduously in 
putting those ideas into practice. He 
plays golf with his head. Strategy enters 
into match play at golf just as it does 
into chess, and herein lies much of Mr. 
Travis’s strength. He endeavors, not to 
make more brilliant strokes than his op- 
ponent, but to play his own game and to 
make no bad mistakes. In nine cases out 
of ten the result is that his adversary 
beats himeelf. 

It must not be hastily concluded that 
Mr. Travis’s golf is entirely of the ma- 
chine-made, colorless variety that may win 
matches, but is uninteresting to watch. 
He is not a long driver—that is, when 
measured by the Douglas-Pyne-Johnstone 
standard—but he gets a respectable carry 
and keeps out of tronb'e. His short game 
is good and often brilliant; it is perhaps 
his strongest point, although he is also 
good on the putting-green. He can make 
a clever recovery if need be, and if he does 
net do it se often as some other players 
—Harriman, for instance—it is simply be- 
cause he does not so often get into trouble. 

The victory of an American-bred player 
over Douglas and Lockwood (both of 
whom learned their game abroad) is en- 
couraging, but it does not justify the ab- 
surd vaporings in which some of the news- 
paper scribes have indulged. We have not 
as yet gor an amateur champion who 
can hold his own with the first flight of 
British players. .Douglas and Lockwood 
were never in the first rank at home, and 
there are probably a dozen men in Great 
Britain who could give our champion three 
strokes in the round. 

Mr. Travis won the prize for lowest 
score in the qualifying round (166) and 
also the championship itself. This is the 
first time that the double honor has been 
seored., 

He beat in the match rounds R. C. 
Watson, Jr. (2 and 1); T. 8. Beckwith (8 
and 7); Charles Hitcheoek, Jr. (12 and 
11); A. G. Lockwood (11 and 10); and F. 
S. Douglas (2 up). Together with Doug- 
las, the new champion also made a new 
record for the course—78. Truly a fine 
week’s work. 

















American Art at the 
Paris Exposition 


UROPEANS ate complacentlyig- 
norant of American art, Gusites 
a number would be surprised to 
learn that there is any art im 
America, and the majority of 
_ those who do know so’ of 
the matter believe that the best it can pro 
duce is represented by the American t- 
ers residing in Europe. Then, finding that 
the latter, with a few notable e ions, 
are merely reproducing more or less suc- 
cessfully the motions and inethods of the 
French, British; or Dutch painters,- they 
overlook their nationality, and come to 
the conclusion that the American has “a 
very facile -adaptability,. but that there 
is no art distinctively American. It is a 
rocess of reasoning quite natural, and the 
illusion, it must be said, is not explained 
away by the European-Americans. 
of these painters have sought a condona- 
tion of their voluntary expatriation in be- 
littling their colleagues at hore; and not 
a few, in return for the art atmosphere 
abroad—a thing, by-the-way, that is worth 
very much, and the absence of which over 
here is deplorably appareht—have ui- 
esced in a J submerged by foreign in- 
fluences, and for present satisfaction have 
bartered any prospect of permanent recog- 
nition in American art. 

The policy of the authorities at the’ 
Paris Exposition has been to allow only a 
comparatively small space, in order to 
secure from each country a choice display, 


representative of the best—a. boon that ~ 


will be appreciated by art students visit- 
ing the Exposition. : Pies 

On the whole; the representation is 
fairly adequate. George Inness, Homer 
Martin, and Wyant are dead, but many. 
of their finest pictures were painted since 
1889—the limit of time set by the French 
authorities. Thus “Clouded Sun,” “ The 
Mill Pond,” and “Sunny Autumn Day,” 
by the first named, will be included; 
“Newport Neck,” “The Adirondacks,” 
and “ Westchester Hills,” by Martin; and 
“Moonlight and Frost,” “In the Adiron- 
dacks,” and “ The Sunlit Vale,” by Wyant. 
These form a brilliant nucleus which re- 
ceives a worthy setting in a number of 
works. by living painters—among which 
may be mentioned J. Alden Weir’s “ The 
Ice Cutters” and “ Noonday Rest”; Ho- 
ratio Walker’s “ Spring Plowing”; Léon- 
ard Ochtman’s “ A Winter Morning” and 
* Autumn Twilight”; Frederick W. Kost’s 
“Old Vanderbilt Dock ”; Childe Hassam’s 
“Snowy Day on Fifth Avenue”; H. W. 
Ranger’s “ Brooklyn Bridge” and “ Becky 
Cole’s Hill”; Charles H. Davis’s “ Clouds 
over Water” and “Summer Evening”; 
Bruce Crane’s “ Signs of Spring”; Louis 
Paul Dessar’s “ Sheep in the Dunes”; Wil- 
liam M. Chase’s “First Touch of Au- 
”; and George H. Bogert’s “ Sea and 


It is a matter of profound regret 
that Dwight W. Tryon and J. H. Twacht- 
man are not to be represented. Whatever 
the reason may be, it is certainly not one 
for which the department or the jury 
must be held responsible. They would 
gladly have included examples of their 
work, as also of Thomas W. Dewing’s, 
whose name is also unaccountably absent 
from the list. These omissions throw a 
strong side-light on the difficulties which 
had to be encountered in forming a truly 
representative exhibit, and will also ex- 
plain why a certain amount of. material, 
undoubtedly below the standard suitable 
for such an occasion, had to be in- 
cluded. 

To satisfy the diverse and widespread 
interests the representation had to be a 
little too democratically inclusive. 

The fact that many American painters 
have chiefly - occupied themselves with 
mural painting explains their absence from 
the list of exhibitors. A determined effort 
to have this branch of painting, in which 
so much progress has m made, repre- 
sented was made by the department, but 
lack of money prevented any large scheme, 
and it was decided to confine the decora- 
tion to the United States pavilion. A 
frieze under the portico of the main en- 
trance was intrusted to Robert Reid, who 
has painted an allegorical subject. The 
Spirit of the Country is represented in 
the centre, seated beneath the folds of 
the flag, looking forth from the shadow 
of a veil. 

In front is a well modelled figure 
typifying electricity, with a group to the 
left consisting of a father and mother 
and child. On the right of the centre is a 
figure symbolizing the manufacturing 
arts; this side of the frieze being aglow 
with light from a fire, near which is an 
iron-worker and other figures representing 
the resources of the country. It is a very 
decorative canvas, vigorous and re- 
fined. 

The ceiling under the done and four lu- 
nettes have been filled with paintings by 
Elmer E. Garnsey. 

Cuagies H, Carrin. 
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- ee oe 
HE disturbances in China have 
produced a direct effect upon one 
important interest in this coun- 
try.. The cheaper and coarser 
products of the Southern cotton- 
Mills, knéwp as “brown goods,” 
have gone largely to Raina, and there was 
promise of a rapidly increasing trade. Al- 
se 4 it was estimated at $10,000,000 a 
year, and it had much to do with the pros- 
perity of the Southern mills. The goods 
= shipped mostly to Shanghai, and dis- 
ributed from there through the interior 
ee. Since the outbreak of the 
e insurrection and the ‘crisis at 
Peking these shipments have ceased. the 
oar ananed of Shanghai being glut- 
the peel for new orders being 
uncertain. entire cotten trade of the 
country has been badly affected of late 
by ‘the adyance-in.the prite of the raw 
material and a lack of buying orders. The 
result has been a reduction in the price 
of print cloths and other fabrics, and the 
shutting down of some of the New Eng- 
land factories. Fal! River has been most 
affected. The price of cotton advanced to 
ten cents a pound on reports of a short 
supply in sight and of’ damage to the 
gtowing crop, and there wis a good deal 
of excitement in the market.’ 

The iron and steel market has not he- 
come settled. Officers of some of the com- 
panies have been holding conferences and 
trying to get prices to a basis that would 
start up new orders, bat no a ment was 
saiiied. Meanwhile prices of pig-iron and 
of steel billets have been eut still fur- 
ther without ‘making up the demand. It 
is known that buyers are merely waiting, 
for many improvements on railroads in 
the “ey of new tracks and equipmert and 
new bridges,and many building operations, 
have been suspended to await the reach- 
ing of bottom prices for the needed ma- 
teriala. The manufacturers are groping 
carefully to prevent the bottom froin sink- 
ing too low. Steel is nowadays made so 
much into special forms and sizes to meet 
actual requirements that the mills can 
only proceed upon definite orders and 
contracts, and cannot accumulate stocks 
for a future demand. Hence when orders 
cease production must stop, except upon 
work in hand aud such permanent articles 
“ rails. The accumulation of. blooms and 

Nets, and even of pig-iron, fs tmpractica- 
ble beyond a narrow limit: “That is why 
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the industry is so seriously affected by th 
caused by the high prices of an 
overattive period. 

Cc reports still indicate a short sup- 
ply spring wheat, but they are some- 
what less doleful since the rains came on 
in the Northwest. It is donbtful if the 
cereal crops of the year will nearly ae 
those of the two preceding seasons. There 
is already some evidence of a reduction of 
railroad traffic in the West, though the 
reports of bank clearings indicate a gen- 
érally active business in that sevtion. A 
decrease of over $110,000 in the gross 
earnings of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Railroad in the first week of July 
was taken as a sign of diminishing traffic 
for the granger roads generally, and 
many conservative representations have 
been given out. The transcontinental 
lines, especially the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern, have been somewhat af- 
fected by the falling off of the China trade. 
On the whoie, there is a waiting disposi- 
tion in the railroad world as well as in 
other fields of activity. 

While the reports of bank clearings in- 
dicate a larger volume of business in the 
South and West, especially the far West 
and Pacific coast, than a yecr ago, there 
is a distinct decrease in New York and 
other financia] centres in the East. Lis 
is due in some measure to slackening ix 
general business, but more to the ab- 
sence of speculation and the promoting of 
new enterprises, which were rampant last 
ear. Stock operations are comparatively 
Tight, and the markets are dull and ir- 

lar. The steel stocks and such raii- 
road shares as figure on the Exchange are 
heavy and difficult to manipulate. The 
sugar-refiners seem to be working together 
for a liberal profit, while the demand for 
their product is active. The price of both 
raw and refined sugar has advanced be- 
ond all recent figures, and the latter hus 

n put up until there ie a margin of 94 
cents a hundred-weight for the refiners.. 
There is no fighting of the Trust now, but 
the advance in its stock has not been 
large. It ie still regarded with some sus- 
picion. 

There is no materiai change in the easy 
condition of the money-market or in 
foreign exchange. The European markets 
have been somewhat disturbed by the sit- 
uation in China, but there has been no 
violent agitation and little activity. The 

icky feeling at Berlin seeins to be sub- 
siding, but the market there is under some 
strain. Foreign and domestic political in- 


fluences are having rather a subduing than 
a disturbing effect here, 
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HOW TO ECONOMIZE. 


Si number of words in a telegram that the 

y4\ receiver cannot understand it. This is not 
sensible economy. Neither is it sensible 
economy to ruin garments of value with cheap 
soap or powerful chemicals that eat into the fabric. 
True economy uses Ivory Soap in the laundry. 
It is the most of pure soap that can be sold for the 
money. Chemically it is as innocent as water. Yet 
it does everything you can ask of a soap. Try it! 
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